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BEFORE I begin I should like to cast just one glance back into 
the past. In the last three centuries there have been three great 
landmarks in European history—the Peace of Westphalia in 
1648, which marked the close of the era of religious wars, the Peace 
of Vienna at the close of the Napoleonic wars, and the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. What is striking in the case of the two earlier settlements is 
that they came at the end of a long period of struggle during 
which the basis of the struggle was a particular principle. The 
settlement was based, as far as it could be, upon that particular 
principle. Those who made the settlement regarded the principle 
that they embodied in it as a permanent one. The moment 
almost the settlement was made a new situation arose in which 
people were entirely indifferent to the principle on which the 
settlement was established. The Peace of Westphalia was in 
great measure a peace of exhaustion. It was not, from the point 
of view of anyone concerned, a satisfactory peace, but no attempt 
was made again to renew the struggle to frame the boundaries 
of Europe on a religious basis. People finally gave up the idea 
that religion was the necessary foundation of the State, and the 
effort to establish the boundaries of nations went back to entirely 
different principles, and you had a century and a half in which 
the principle frankly was the dynastic principle. States were 
out to aggrandise or maintain the territories of particular 


sovereigns. 
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The settlement of 1815 embodied the restoration of the 
dynastic and the legitimist principle against the disturbing 
influence of the French Revolution. The boundaries of Europe 
were fixed on what was hoped to be permanent lines, buttressed 
by the Holy Alliance, a League of Peace embodying the same 
weariness of war, the same hope of a permanent settlement, which 
has inspired the League of Nations, and also containing in itself 
the seed of its own destruction, which is also present in the League 
of Nations, namely, its belief that the settlement from which it 
originated could be made permanent. Within a very few years, 
the whole fabric of the Vienna Settlement was broken up, in part 
by the Liberal and Revolutionary movement, but even more by 
a new movement which grew up alongside of it and which for a 
long time was supposed to be identical with it—the movement for 
racial and linguistic nationality, the desire that the people who 
spoke German should form one State, that the people who spoke 
Italian should form another State—a basis which had never 
occurred to anyone as a rational basis for a State before, but which 
we, in the course of the last century, have become more and more 
accustomed to regard as the natural basis for a State. It is that 
struggle, the nationalist struggle, which ultimately led up to the 
Great War, a conflict at bottom between Slav and Teuton, com- 
plicated by a subsidiary but intensely fell conflict between Teuton 
and Gaul over the long-disputed borderland of Alsace-Lorraine. 

When that War ended the whole settlement was based, in 
principle at least, upon what President Wilson called self-deter- 
mination, meaning by that the creation of boundaries correspond- 
ing as far as possible to the boundaries of language and of racial 
sympathy. There is now a Europe cut up, Balkanised, on the 
principle of self-determination. In fact the principle has been 
carried almost ad absurdum. I doubt if anyone is quite satisfied 
with it. On the other hand, I do not think that any attempt to 
resettle the boundaries on the same principle would lead to any 
lesser injustices or absurdities than exist at present. You are 
consequently getting the beginnings of a new tendency of thought 
right away from the principle of linguistic nationalism. 

I should like to analyse with you some of the factors which 
have led to the profound disillusionment which has followed the 
Peace of Versailles and to the new mentality which is growing up 
in Europe. First of all, the new frontiers, however much they 
may correspond with those desires and passions which led up to 
the Great War, correspond even less than the pre-War situation 
to modern developments either in trade or in strategy. In 
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strategy the development of aviation makes the security of any 
State almost impossible if its great centres are within a hundred 
or two hundred miles of its frontiers. Almost the whole of 
Europe to-day is thoroughly indefensible against the air. We 
have become conscious of the weakening of our position, but it is 
nothing to the position of Berlin or of Prague or of Vienna or of 
almost any capital of Europe vis-a-vis any of its neighbours. 

Even more important than the point of view of war is the 
point of view of peace. Industry is developing more and more 
on the great scale. The greatest factor in modern industry is the 
realisation that the scale and the efficiency of an industry depend 
upon the market which is reasonably assured to it. The whole 
scale of production is largely calculated backwards from the 
market. From that point of view a Europe parcelled out into a 
number of little States, all animated by a passionate nationalism, 
which leads them not only to raise their tariffs in almost every 
direction but to add to their tariffs every kind of vexatious 
regulation of frontier, is felt by big business men to be a tremendous 
handicap to efficient development, and is felt by working men in 
the different countries to be a very serious bar to the raising of 
the standard of living in every one of them. Their eyes naturally 
cross the Atlantic to where an area as large as Europe has no 
internal tariff boundaries, enjoys development on an enormous 
scale, the market of all being available for the production of each, 
and in return by its purchases each strengthening the market of 
alltheothers. It is the greatest field in the world for the raising of 
the average of the standard of living and the accumulation of 
wealth. You are getting a consequent desire on the part of the 
business man to try by cartels and other methods to unify Europe 
on the American plan. 

Behind that you have a great many other influences of a 
psychological character. Germany went into the War as the 
exponent of racial nationalism in its most aggressive form. But 
as the War continued, German and Austrian side by side, working 
with Hungarians, Bulgarians and Turks, promising some sort of 
freedom to Poland, began to realise that they could not sustain 
their defence indefinitely on the narrow basis of a purely German 
nationalism. A very remarkable book was published during the 
Great War which, I think, had very little influence or circulation 
here, but an immense influence throughout Central Europe. 
That was Friedrich Naumann’s Mittel Europa. He was the first 
person to put forward the appeal to a non-geographical patriotism, 
a conception of Central Europe between the Russian and French 
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borders, as a great geographical economic unity of its own, with a 
patriotism of its own based on the mutual tolerance of varying 
religions, varying races, varying languages and varying cultures. 
That scheme was inevitably crushed by Germany’s defeat and 
the defeat of Central Europe, but the underlying idea has survived. 
The prophet of the new idea is a Hungarian nobleman, Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi, a man of very remarkable gifts, both of 
character and personality, who, almost single-handed, was the 
prophet of this idea for a great many years. 

Let me touch on some of the other influences that have created 
the new conception of Europe as the basis of a new State grouping 
and as the centre of a new patriotism. Undoubtedly one of the 
influences, and a very strong influence, at any rate in Central 
Europe, was the fear of Bolshevism. The fear lest the general 
breakdown of civilisation which is taking place in Russia should 
spread westward, and the fear that Germany, in her resentment 
after the War, should be tempted to join in with the East and 
bring the frontiers of Asia to the Rhine, was undoubtedly one of 
‘the motives which led to a more conciliatory attitude on the part 
of her late enemies in Europe, and to the admission of Germany 
to the League of Nations through the Locarno Settlement. 

But the feeling of Europe against the Asiatic or semi-Asiatic 
neighbours to the East is not the only feeling of resentment 
against the outside world. There is a good deal of latent resent- 
ment throughout Europe against the Anglo-American blockade 
and invasion of Europe. It may seem a fantastic thing to say, 
but I am by no means certain that the time will not come when 
Europe as a whole will regard the late War as a war of aggression 
upon and invasion of Europe by the British Empire and the 
United States! To us that may seem fantastic. We intervened 
as by duty bound in a European conflict. But let us look back 
into history. If I may take an instance which you may regard 
as rather extravagant, I will take the history of the war between 
Persia and Greece. To us the war was one of invasion by a great 
external barbaric Power and of the free nations of Greece rallying 
together, and at Thermopyle, Salamis and Platea defending 
themselves against the barbarians. As a matter of fact, the 
Greeks were the first aggressors in that war by the burning of 
Sardis. The Persians had a good many allies among the Greek 
States, and if only they had kept the mastery of the sea they 
would have had a great many more, and the war might very well 
have ended as a victory of Greek allies helped by the Persians over 
such troublesome States as Athens and Sparta. I put the thing 
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deliberately in a paradoxical form, but it is a remarkable thing 
when you think of it, that in an internal struggle in Europe the 
stronger European Powers were defeated and humiliated by 
armies, after a preliminary rigid blockade by Great Britain, 
collected by Great Britain from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and India. A million extra-Europeans, even if you 
count Great Britain as part of Europe, took part in this European 
War. Later on an immense American army also took part in it. 
Consciously or unconsciously, the feeling is a very real one in 
Europe that she has been the battle-field of external Powers. 

The League of Nations has contributed still further to that 
psychology. While on the one hand it has brought the European 
nations together in a more intimate way than ever before, there 
is also the psychology of contrast which emerges. There is a very 
real latent resentment at the League on the part of the European 
against the South Americans as a vigorous, active, loquacious, 
freely intriguing section of the League which as a matter of fact 
is not prepared, when it comes to the test, to carry out any 
responsibilities, and with regard to which the United States 
would not allow the League to carry out its responsibilities. It is 
an alien and intrusive element. Something of the same feeling 
exists about the presence of various Asiatic Powers on the Council, 
and also—we have to face it—about the British Empire. How- 
ever much Britain’s effort and Britain’s support were essential in 
enabling the League to survive during its early years, there is also, 
I think, within the League a certain feeling that we are outsiders, 
and that our point of view is prejudicial to the full and frank 
development of European unity. Such a thing as the Protocol 
may have been a very good scheme for the European Continental 
Powers. The objections which we urged to it—objections, to 
my mind, absolutely conclusive from the point of view of the 
British Empire—were not objections which were felt in the same 
way by the European Powers, and our whole attitude was largely 
unintelligible to a great many members of the League. 

Again, the War has produced on the part of Europe a very 
sudden realisation of the fact that the centre of world affairs 
has departed from Europe. Only a generation ago the pivot of 
everything was the ‘‘ Great Powers.” Where are the Great 
Powers now? The only Powers that are able to exercise their 
influence at long range in the world—I am not talking of a 
neighbourly war—are Great Britain, the United States and 
Japan. They are the only Powers with powerful navies able to 
carry their armies where they will. Europe is beginning to 
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realise that, so far from being the centre where the world’s great 
Powers live, all her Powers added together are of lesser account 
in the world than some of the new Powers like the British Empire 
and the United States which have arisen. Europe, too, is 
beginning to realise from the economic point of view that the 
United States as a producer and as a market is a bigger thing than 
all Europe. There is a growing sense that a divided Europe is 
bound to go back in the world even more rapidly, relatively to 
other Powers, than in the last generation, unless it can get to- 
gether. In one passage in Count Coudenhove-Kalergi’s book 
there is a rather striking sentence in which he says that supremacy 
has passed from Europe, but that at any rate if Europe could come 
together it could still hope to live on a basis of co-equality with 
some of the great communities like the British Empire or the 
United States or Latin South America or the Asiatic Far East. 

If I may give you a quotation to show that I have not ex- 
aggerated the outlook of Europe towards the League of Nations 
in its present form, I would read a sentence or two from Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi’s book : 


“In its present-day form the Geneva League of Nations 
constitutes a lasting menace to the independence of Europe. 
Thanks to it, the non-European Powers of Latin America, Eastern 
Asia, and the British World Empire have legal sanction for med- 
dling in European affairs, whereas Great Britain, for instance, 
would .deprecate any interference upon the part of European 
States in its Imperial affairs; and similarly the United States, 
by reason of the Monroe Doctrine, would resent any interference 
in American affairs.” 


He goes on to say : 


“ Against the exercise of such tutelage by the League of 
Nations, Europe must sternly set itself. It must recognise what 
is undignified in its own international position, and voice its 
claim to independence and self-determination. It should leave 
all decisions concerning inter-continental questions to the League of 
Nations, while taking into its own hands the solution of purely 


European problems. A hundred years later than America, Europe 
must proclaim to the world its own Monroe Doctrine: ‘ Europe 
for the Europeans!’ ” 


We may leave it at that. It is a real sentiment, a sentiment 
that is growing and a sentiment that will seem as natural, it may 
be, a hundred years hence as ‘‘ Germany for the Germans ” seems 
natural to-day, though that sentiment would equally have created 
a titter in any audience that one addressed a hundred years ago. 
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We are coming to a new set of ideas. I admit that the practical 
difficulties in the way of its realisation are enormous. So were 
they in the way of the creation of German or Italian unity. But 
once an idea begins to catch on it may grow with cumulative 
effect and may within a generation transform the face of the 
world. 

You will naturally ask the question, What is the conception 
of the advocates of Pan-Europa of the boundaries within which 
that Pan-Europa is to live? Let me give them as briefly as I 
can. I willin the main use Coudenhove-Kalergi’s own description, 
but I will also state my own ideas of what is feasible or the reverse. 
One thing, I think, we are all clear on, and that is that Europe 
for that purpose cannot include Russia. From the purely 
geographical point of view, of course, the definition which makes 
the Ural Mountains the boundary of a continent is an entirely 
unnatural and artificial one. Europe is really a peninsula of the 
great Eurasiatic land mass, and its natural boundary is just as 
conveniently placed along the narrow waist between the Baltic 
and the Black Sea (corresponding roughly to the present western 
frontiers of Russia) as by an attempt to cut off one large section of 
the North Asiatic Steppe from the rest. After all, from the 
Polish boundary to Vladivostok is one great homogeneous Steppe, 
and the low swelling rise of the Urals is in no sense a natural 
boundary. Again, from a political point of view Russia has 
always been centuries behind Europe. The extent of the differ- 
ence has been largely veiled by a more or less Western autocracy 
with a bureaucracy manned by Swedish and Baltic barons, 
Germans and others, belonging more to the West than to the true 
Russia. With the disappearance of that upper crust, with the 
symbolic removal of the capital from Petrograd to Moscow, 
Russia has definitely moved eastwards. While nobody knows 
what the ultimate outcome of her upheavals may be, they at 
least have had this effect, that in point of time they have increased 
the gap between Russia and Europe, and when Russia recovers 
she will have fallen even further behind in the general advance of 
the world than where she stood before the Great War. 

Much more interesting for us is the question where the United 
Kingdom comes in from the point of view of Pan-Europa. Let 
me put it first of all from the point of view of the Europeans 
themselves. Coudenhove-Kalergi in his book says very truly, and 
I think very wisely, that the admission of Great Britain into any 
Pan-European union would be disastrous from the European 
point of view, It would have the same disuniting effect that 
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was exercised by the presence in the old Germanic Confederation 
of the King of England as Elector of Hanover, of the King of 
Holland in another electoral capacity, and of the King of Denmark 
in another. At a later stage Austria exercised the same dis- 
turbing influence, which made Bismarck push her out of Germany 
to get a true German union. We have so many interests in the 
world outside that if we did come in we could never merge ourselves 
in the European point of view. We should be a continuous 
source of disturbance and disintegration. I think from their 
point of view they are quite wise and right in wishing to keep us 
out, though at the same time to keep the best possible relations 
with us. 

From our point of view the objections to ‘going in are even 
stronger. Once we went into a European league we should be 
accepting the principle that the new grouping of the world is to 
be entirely by geographical continents. There would be an 
inevitable tendency for the British Empire to break up, and for 
some of the Dominions to seek what would then be their natural 
affiliation with the United States in a North American Pacific 
group. The objections, overwhelming as they are from the 
political point of view, are equally reinforced by economic objec- 
tions. The essence of any Pan-European scheme would be largely 
economic. Ifweentered any European scheme, such entry would 
be entirely incompatible with the development of any inter- 
Imperial system of trade. Between the two there is very little 
doubt as to where our choice should lie. Entry into a European 
system would probably mean for us somewhat lower tariffs in 
most of the European markets. But any advantage we might 
gain there would be very little as compared with the increasing 
advantage which Europe would enjoy in our market in view of 
its growing efficiency coupled with a lower wage standard and 
lower standard of living. Even if we tried to rectify that by 
cartel arrangements, those arrangements would be based on our 
present industrial position at best, and would afford very little 
scope for our expansion. The strongest objection of all is that it 
means, in fact, our tying ourselves up to an economic system 
which is already over-industrialised, and where the wage standard 
and general standard of conditions is much lower than our own. 

From our point of view it is far better to link ourselves up 
with areas which, though becoming industrialised to some extent, 
are still in the main areas of primary production, where the 
standard of living is higher than ours, where by the forces of 
mutual trade and emigration we can hope to bring the standard 
of living in this country up to the Canadian and Australian level, 
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rather than acquiesce in its gradually dropping down to meet an 
only slowly rising continental standard. 

Therefore, greatly as I sympathise with the Pan-European 
movement, profoundly as I feel that it is a movement true in 
itself and calculated to meet the difficulties of the world situation 
to-day, I would fight to the last ditch against any suggestion 
that Great Britain should actually proclaim itself a European 
and not a World Power. On the other hand, I would urge that 
our relations with Europe should remain of the most friendly 
and intimate character. I have not any fear that such a union 
of Europe is going to be a menace to the safety of the British 
Empire. I admit you may say that with the Straits of Dover 
only twenty-three miles wide our position against the Air Forces 
of a United Europe would be a terribly serious one. What I feel 
is that though a United Europe may be much more powerful than a 
disunited Europe it will also be more pacific. The whole basis of 
its existence would be the getting away from the idea of conquest 
and struggle. Any form of union which it can arrive at can 
never be so centralised as to make its forces subject to the whims 
of an autocrat or an ambitious governing clique. Like the 
British Empire itself, it can only remain a very loose structure 
mainly concerned with its own defence and the exploitation and 
development of its own colonial territories. Therefore it seems 
to me at least conceivable that we might live as free from fear 
of our European neighbours here on the eastern shores of the 
Atlantic as on the western shore we live in Canada free from 
fear of invasion by or war with the United States. We ought 
to establish in course of time, at any rate, something of the 
same understanding; that we are no longer going to invade 
Europe and that there is no question of Europe invading us. 

What about the structure of this new world group if it should 
ever come into existence? As far as I can gather, there is little 
idea of attempting to imitate the United States by forming a 
rigid federation of Europe. On the contrary, I think the Pan- 
Europeans pay us the compliment of looking rather to the 
example of the British Empire of 1926 as their model. First of 
all they have been already largely influenced by the League of 
Nations, and I need not remind an audience of this character 
that the structure and constitutional framework of the League 
was very largely devised by men like General Smuts and Lord 
Cecil, who were thinking in terms of the British Imperial Con- 
ference. The actual development of the British Empire in 
recent years is the idea that it is possible for nations not subject 
to any common federal authority, not under any single dominating 
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power, to work together in equality on the basis of co-operation 
because they are bound by a certain loose, perhaps even partly 
symbolical, patriotism. It is this type of unity to which these 
advocates of the new idea look. 

To sketch out the kind of thing which may be possible, let me 
remind you of what, looked at from the outside, are the peculiar 
features that constitute the British Empire. The British Empire 
consists (for the moment I am leaving the position of the Crown 
Colonies and the gradually developing position of India out of the 
picture) of Great Britain and the Dominions. With regard to the 
relationship of Great Britain and the Dominions, the position is 
one of nations entirely free from control by each other, all of whom 
live on the understanding of permanent peace with each other, 
based not merely on a document signed, as the Kellogg Pact was 
signed the other day, with varying degrees of mental reserve, but 
on the underlying conception that conflict between them is un- 
imaginable, that they all owe a common loyalty to the same 
sovereign and to each other, and that their task in the world is 
to co-operate and never to fight, and that if there is a difficulty 
‘that cannot be dealt with by adjustment, some such body as the 
Privy Council, or any other body that may be devised, will 
settle the matter. After all, to the outside world there have been 
few things more remarkable in recent years than the Privy 
Council decision which gave to Newfoundland a territory several 
times as large as Newfoundland itself, which Canada claimed and 
believed to be hers. 

Another feature is the common citizenship, or that measure 
of common citizenship, as apart from local citizen rights, which 
is typified in the term “ British subject.” The fact is that a 
British subject of one part of the Empire is a British subject in 
every other part and is eligible, subject to such local restrictions 
or rules as may be in force, for any position in the State. A 
British woman is not entitled to vote in South Africa, but a South 
African woman is entitled to vote in this country. There is an 
underlying common substratum typified in the term “ British 
subject.” 

There is another thing which we do not often think of, and 
that is the fact that in every British Colony all British subjects 
are treated alike. There is no question in any Crown Colony 
under the jurisdiction of this country of Canadians or Australians 
being treated as foreigners. There are large numbers of Dominion 
citizens in our Colonial Services. They can all enter the Army, 
the Navy or the Indian Civil Service if they compete for the 
examination, and from the point of view of trade, if there are-any 
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restrictions as between British subjects and foreigners, there is no 
distinction made between one type of British subject and another. 

Last of all, there is the right which we claim to treat inter- 
Empire trade as outside the most-favoured-nation clause, and 
as a matter in respect of which we are entitled to help each other 
mutually without being compelled to extend the same favours to 
the outside world. It seems to me that all these things, with the 
one exception of the common kingship, can be applied to Europe 
without any diminution of the sovereignty of existing States. A 
European patriotism might grow up, is in fact growing up. You 
might by arrangement have some sort of agreement about citizen 
rights and about nationality under which European States would 
give to each other concessions as to naturalisation and so on which 
they do not give to the outside world. European Powers which 
have colonies might accept the principle that all European 
subjects and the trade of all European countries should be treated 
alike in those colonies, and such a solution would, I think, be the 
only natural and really effective way of meeting Germany’s desire 
for colonial expansion. You could even have a reduction ulti- 
mately, perhaps, of foreign representation and, on the same basis 
as the British Minister represents Canadian interests where there 
is no Canadian Minister, the Minister of one European country 
representing the interests of others where they do not wish to be 
definitely represented. Last of all, but not least, you might 
have a very far-reaching development not only of tariff preference, 
but of what in Europe counts for far more than it can ever count 
for in the British Empire, railway and aviation and telephone 
arrangements to facilitate the economic development of Europe as 
a whole. 

But before you arrive at that you have to get an acceptance of 
the basis of permanent peace. You can only get there if there is 
a whole-hearted acceptance in the field of linguistic nationalism 
and linguistic culture of the same principle of toleration which 
we now regard as obvious and natural in respect of religion. 
Unless we are to have new struggles for altering the map of 
Europe again to meet the various irredentisms which the Versailles 
settlement has left, you must have a new outlook upon race and 
language, a new readiness to accept the fact that it does not 
matter what kind of language the citizens of a State speak or 
what schools they go to. If you once get that, then com- 
paratively small readjustments of frontier will perhaps put an 
end for all time to that latent determination to wage the Great 
War again which still exists in very many hearts on the continent 
of Europe. 
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After all, why should we regard this racial nationalism as the 
natural basis of,a State? It is not so in the British Empire. 
Ever since the Quebec Act, which guaranteed the language, the 
religion and the culture of our French-Canadian subjects, we 
have gone on the principle that the constitutional development of 
a British territory depended for its basis upon some broad geo- 
graphical unit—the Dominion of Canada, the Union of South 
Africa, the island continent of Australia, and in time to come the 
sub-continent of India (really another of the great Eurasian 
peninsulas), which are more appropriately parallel to Europe 
than to any European country taken singly. I do not see why 
that should not come to be regarded by others as the natural basis 
of States. 

It seems to me, then, that these things are likely to come 
about not only because they are part of a mental readjustment 
in Europe itself, but because they correspond to the whole trend 
of world evolution. Improving communications, the aeroplane, 
the airship, the wireless telephone, all these things, and the 
greater scale of industry, make the old type of Nation-State as 
much out of date as the City-State has been out of date for some 
hundreds of years. I think there is going to be that gradual 
evolution which Coudenhove-Kalergi foreshadows of a grouped 
Europe with a common European patriotism, a Russia which will 
some day take on its own constitution, sprawling across the great 
northern half of the Eurasiatic continent; the Far East with its 
own culture and its own ways; Latin South America, and the 
great United States; last, though largest in territory, riches and 
resources, largest in population, the British Empire, based, not 
on the geographical unity of a continent, but on historical evolu- 
tion and on the sea communications by which that Empire has 
grown and which still serve to keep it united together. It seems 
to me that in that evolution the British Empire is not only justified 
as being in the van of a great world group, but British imperialism, 
so far from being an out of date reactionary force, is in its new form 
—that of a free co-operation of nations independent of each other, 
and yet recognising a common patriotism and a common obliga- 
tion—the leading example of the new line of progress which the 
world is going to take. In virtue of its peculiar position, extend- 
ing to every continent and every sea, it will be able even more 
than in the past to exercise that mediating and moderating 
influence of which Canning spoke. Least of all of the great 
groups can it ever desire conflict with the others. More than 
any of them it is in touch with all the rest, and can serve as a link 
and an interpreter between them all. 
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Summarised record of discussion following the above address : 


Mr. GoaD: May I make two points? The first is this. Un- 
doubtedly one of the great reasons which has brought Europe together— 
and I think it is true that Europe is coming together, Central Europe 
and France in particular—is that the Anglo-Saxon Powers are the 
creditor Powers. There is undoubtedly a Pan-European feeling 
against America because of the interest that has to be paid on the 
debt to America, and England (though she passes on that which 
she receives to America) comes into the same invidious category of a 
creditor Power. Now there well may come a day when many, if not 
all, of these debtor States will refuse to continue to pay their tribute, 
and the position of England will be very curious. Are we going to 
fall in with the rest of Europe and repudiate those debts, or come 
to some agreement with America which America may not easily 
accept, or are we going to stand aside and continue to pay our debts, 
regardless of the fact that we may not receive from France and Italy 
the sums of money that go largely towards the payment? I think, 
at any rate, that the debt question is one of the cardinal questions 
that are bringing Europe together. 

The second point is that the struggle for raw materials is becoming 
a very serious problem for all the industrial Powers of Europe. It is 
curious to see the German propaganda that is being carried on in 
Italy for the revision of the Mandates. For instance, the Mandate 
of Tanganyika is to be given to Germany, according to these pro- 
pagandists, who urge that there would then be a better opening for 
Southern Italians to migrate to Tanganyika, and the products would 
come to Italy cheaper than they do at present. That probably is 
pure propaganda bluff; but still it is interesting to see certain news- 
papers quoting the books of Schnee and other Germans, and anticipat- 
ing such 2 move in the League of Nations before long. The British 
Empire produces a larger quantity of the raw materials necessary for 
the industrial Powers of Europe than any other group, and foreign 
countries think that they are not being equally treated with Great 
Britain in obtaining those products, and also there is the fact that 
we desire to maintain a higher standard of living in our mandated 
territories, and possibly treat the native with a generosity which other 
Powers would not always necessarily exhibit. It seems to me that 
what they call the undeveloped or inadequately developed estates 
of the British Empire are going to provide a rallying-cry for those 
Powers who desire to get the natural products for their industries 
cheaper. 


Mr. Hopson: As I listened to Mr. Amery’s extremely lucid and 
interesting argument, I felt that the portion of it which dealt with 
Pan-Europa was entirely subordinate to the portion which dealt with 
the desired unity of the British Empire. It did not seem to me that 
he had made out a sufficiently strong case for the probability of 
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Europe, as he defined it, excluding this country and Russia, being 
able to subsist and develop economically or otherwise as a single 
federal unit, however feeble the federal tie might be. The primary 
test certainly is the tariff test. Is there any evidence that the tariffs, 
which have been growing more numerous and higher during the last 
ten years upon the whole, will be lowered appreciably so as to bring 
this Europe on to something approaching a Free Trade basis within 
itself? If I thought that that was possible I should certainly favour 
very strongly Pan-Europa. But there are certain obvious difficulties 
apart from the strong nationalism which has led many nations to 
increase their tariffs. It is plausible that countries which adjoin one 
another should form a unity for political and economic action. But 
it is quite clear that Europe by itself could not have an economic 
self-sufficiency or anything approaching to it; nor, I would add, is 
it likely that Europe, with such colonies as Europe possesses, could 
obtain a sufficiently reliable access to all the markets of the world, 
especially if the British Empire were organised in the way I think 
Mr. Amery desires. Again, if, as is generally argued, there were an 
agreed diminution and perhaps a stabilisation of the tariffs as between 
one European country and another, what would be the attitude of 
this country and the British Empire towards that Europe? Would 
they be free then to send their goods into this country and into 
the Empire as they have been hitherto? 

The argument is really a pro-German argument, because Germany 
is the one great nation which will gain economically and, I think, 
politically, by any strengthening of the union between European 
peoples. Germany, with her scientific ability, her technical resources 
and her ability of organisation, would dominate, at any rate through 
her great cartelised industries, the whole or the greater part of the 
trade of this great European Empire. We should be cut off from 
what trade we do profitably with those countries. I know it is said 
that we could compensate and more than compensate ourselves by 
the development of our Imperial markets. On that point I have 
never been convinced. I am not now convinced that we should do 
best to cultivate customers the bulk of whose custom in certain manu- 
factures we already possess rather than increase our custom with 
those less developed countries on the Continent where there is a huge 
market open. For that reason I also doubt whether we can so peremp- 
torily rule out Russia. Whatever we may think of Russia now, 
Russia has an economic potential future which must concern very 
greatly the Powers of Europe. I do not see a world forming itself 
with Russia treated as a purely or mainly Asiatic Power, any more 
than I can see a self-sufficient British Empire. Mr. Amery said 
explicitly that he was dealing with the Dominions rather than with 
Crown Colonies and Protectorates. We have to deal with the British 
Empire in its varied forms, and it is very difficult for me to believe, 
in face, for example, of the recent action of Australia, that Australia 
is coming into an economic system of our Empire which will give us 
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free access or easy access for the goods in which it is possible to build 
up manufactures in Australia. 

The same is true, I think, of Canada. There is a tendency in all 
parts of the world to-day for people to leave the land as far as they 
can to go into the towns, and to build up industrial and trading con- 
cerns in the towns. I do not believe there is any evidence to show 
that that is not the case in the British Dominions, and I think it will 
continue to be the case. Is it suggested that the British Empire will 
become a single body having the element of free mobility either for 
trade or population from any one point to any other point? That is 
the real unity of a country—that men and goods can move freely. 
The United States exhibits that. Its strength and its development 
are due not merely to Free Trade between its different parts, but to 
the free and easy mobility of population from one part to another. 

These are considerations which seem to me to underlie the proba- 
bility either of a genuinely united Europe or a self-sufficing or 
practically self-sufficing British Empire. 


Mr. A. A. E. READE: When I heard Mr. Amery discussing whether 
it was at all possible for a British subject also to adhere to a wider 
European citizenship, I must confess I felt very much as though a 
Manchester man discussed whether as a Lancastrian he could or could 
not accept British citizenship in the widest sense. Possibly Mr. 
Amery expressed it in a way that was due to the novelty of this Pan- 
European idea. He himself said that the idea of a United States of 
Europe, a non-geographical Europe, would have been regarded as 
fantastic two or three years ago. None the less, I should like to 
point out that the idea of a United States of Europe was first publicly 
mentioned, I think I am right in saying, in 1918 at the Peace Con- 
ference of Brest Litovsk. I need not say by which side that was 
mentioned. Of course, anything that pertained to that Peace Con- 
ference would not be recognised as relevant to-day, especially by 
Mr. Amery, who insisted that whatever Pan-Europa there was would 
leave out the Eastern European or Russian group of States. That 
gap is obviously a political gap. It is not an economic one, and it is 
not necessarily a cultural one. It is a political gap which seems to 
promise some possibility of the resuscitation of the kind of divisions 
which Mr. Amery held to be terminated at the Peace of Westphalia— 
division not between race, not between culture, but between political 
systems. 

On the other hand, we have this Europe in which he described 
the idea of nationalism as having been carried almost to the point of 
absurdity. None the less, the various irredentisms which still exist 
might seem to indicate that the Peace Conference did not carry the 
idea to absurdity; they failed to carry it out fully. That is to say, 
the dice were loaded on the side of the conquering Powers. We can 
all cite any number of instances—the Tyrol and so on. There was a 
speaker who held that the one thing which stood in the way of British 
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Empire progress was insufficient work. It seems to me very possible 
that the sense of leisure is a thing which may bind up Europe—a 
sense of leisure which one finds in common with Londoners, Parisians 
and Berliners, but which seems to us very often lacking in New Yorkers 
and people from the Dominions. 

As to the argument that if we put the balance of our outlook on 
the European rather than on the Empire side we have to reduce our 
economic standard, I would point out that according to official figures 
issued by the League of Nations International Labour Office, the 
highest standard of living exists in Denmark. England is second 
among European countries. That is a small instance of the fact 
that a large part of Europe, Scandinavia and the Germanic States 
especially, have very close affiliations with us, and that there does 
not exist the wide distinction which exists between England and, 
perhaps, the Latin countries. On those points I venture to put for- 
ward that we have in Europe a certainty, whereas we cannot be certain 
of the permanence of the British Empire. After all, our belief in the 
British Empire to-day is an act of faith. That British citizenship 
which Mr. Amery referred to is confined to the white population of the 
Empire, an infinitesimal portion of the Empire, whereas European 
civilisation has continued in some form almost without a break ever 
since the repulse of the Persian invasion to which Mr. Amery referred. 

I do not want to develop the theme more than to ask this question : 
To which does the ordinary educated Englishman feel the greatest 
cultural bond—Paris, Vienna, Berlin or New York, Sydney and 
Calcutta? After all, this is not only an economic point of view, 
because I do not see that the Englishman minds whether his corn 
comes from the Empire or from foreign countries provided his bread 
ischeap. The great empires of the past were not based on an economic 
self-sufficiency, but on their ability to bring things in from all sides. 
If by a tariff we can blackmail Europe into taking off tariffs on our 
goods, by all means; but if it means that the Empire is cut off from 
Europe, then, sir, I vote for Europe. 


A MEMBER: May I express my gratitude to the last speaker for 
having mentioned the League of Nations? I venture to suggest in this 
audience that the League of Nations is a possible alternative to Pan- 
Europa, and I was hoping that other people would long ago have 
suggested that. 

With regard to Pan-Europa itself, I have many friends who are 
adherents of the Movement in various respects, and my own experience 
certainly is that its members consist on the whole of two classes— 
one which has not yet acquired a faith in the League of Nations, and 
therefore is looking for something new, and next the class who think 
the League of Nations is not going on fast enough and who want to 
ginger it up. Neither of those motives is enough, as the Movement 
is confronted with such tremendous disficulties as various speakers 
have referred to to-night. I suggest that the League of Nations is 
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very likely to prove a stronger factor in the field, and certainly is 
likely to have far greater support in this country, in America, in the 
Dominions and in all the directions we have been speaking of, and 
that it offers the only real hope in the future as contrasted with the 
tremendous demerits of Pan-Europa in spite of its idealism, namely, 
that it is likely to split the world into five or six rather tremendous 
groups which will automatically be drawn into conflict with each 
other. 

I submit, therefore, that the Pan-Europa Movement is, in spite 
of its idealism, an additional incentive to all of us to make the League 
of Nations a success. 

Mr. Amery made some general remarks, with which I was in entire 
agreement, about the aim of the Peace of Westphalia to end religious 
quarrels and so on. I submit that one of the great problems before 
Europe to-day is that we should get nationality as contrasted with 
citizenship on to the same footing as religion was brought by the 
Peace of Westphalia. It is a problem which the League of Nations 
is trying to solve, and to remove the enormous amount of latent 
discontent represented by various minorities in almost all the different 
States of Europe who find themselves on the wrong side of a particular 
border. 


Mr. FRANCIS DEVERELL said that the country was faced with two 
alternatives: either to ally itself with the Pan-European Union, with 
a lower standard of living than our own, or to ally itself with its own 
people throughout the Empire. An economic union in the Empire 
would enable us to negotiate with the rest of the world for reductions 
in the tariffs which foreign countries now imposed against us. At 
the present time we were not only powerless to negotiate with our 
competitors, but we allowed them the full use of the best market in 
the world. 

With our wonderful Empire markets and our raw material resources 
we were absolutely self-contained, and could in a very few years 
dictate to the rest of the world the terms upon which we were pre- 
pared to do business if we only formed ourselves into an Empire 
economic union. He considered that such matters should be removed 
from the sphere of party politics. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I should like to ask Mr. Amery one question 
before inviting him to reply to the points that have been raised by 
various speakers. As I understood him, he expressed the view that 
if there were the same toleration of racial and linguistic differences 
in Europe as there now is of religious differences the reasons for the 
national boundaries that now separate Europe into various countries 
might disappear, and Europe would tend to grow one. That would 
mean, I think, a political union, would it not? If racial and linguistic 
differences became tolerated a comparison then between Pan-Europa 
and the British Empire as it exists to-day would be interesting indeed ; 
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for the present tendency of the British Empire is away from 
political, 


THE Rr. Hon. L. S. AMery: The very interesting discussion we 
have had only illustrates to my mind the great difficulty of being 
clear in explaining a new conception. I noticed in the case of a 
number of speakers that obviously I had not been able to convey 
my thought, or at any rate it had not sunk in in the way I wished it. 
Let me take the point raised by the last speaker but one. I do 
not think the idea is to regard European union as an alternative 
to the League of Nations, or that the League of Nations-is_really an 
alternative to the European union. The League of Nations, just 
because it is world-wide and comprises States of every degree of 
power and every stage of civilisation, is suitable for certain very 
broad forms of co-operation and for the effort to maintain peace. It 
does not seem to me that the League of Nations is prejudiced in any 
way by groupings within it for the sake of a more intimate co-opera- 
tion which is not possible for all members of the League of Nations 
as a whole. It seems to me that neither Locarno nor Pan-Europa 
conflict with the League, and if you can get peace as absolutely 
accepted between the European nations as it is between the Britannic 
nations it simplifies rather than aggravates the problems of the 
League, though it may end by reducing the functions of the League 
more to those of a clearing house between the great groups, and per- 
haps some of the present functions of the League may more naturally 
be exercised, or more intensively exercised, in Pan-Europa. I regard 
the two conceptions as complementary and not as hostile to each 
other. Pan-Europa can supply things which Europe needs, which I 
do not think the League of Nations can ever sufficiently give her. 

Then, again, from the remarks of Mr. Hobson and one or two 
others, I find that I have not conveyed clearly what I thought I had 
discussed even at some length, that Pan-Europa includes not only 
the countries in Europe but their colonial possessions, that is to say, 
the greater half of Northern and Western Africa, as well as the Dutch 
East Indian Colonies and the French Colonies in the East. I thought 
I discussed at some length the fact that they should be treated as a 
common field for all members of Europa, just as we treat our Colonies 
as a common field for all British subjects. If you take that position 
you have an area of raw material production of immense size, some- 
thing like ten million square miles, including the richest part of Africa, 
the whole of that great Western Central portion which is covered by 
the Belgian and the French Congo, not to speak of Portuguese West 
Africa or French North-West Africa. 

Another similar misconception was that the object of such a group- 
ing was to cut a deeper gap between Europe and the rest of the world, 
either economically or culturally. It does not seem to me to follow 
in the least that because the European States have specially intimate 
relations with each other in trade they should cease to trade with 
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Russia or with Great Britain and the Empire or with the United 
States. Supposing the United States, instead of being a single internal 
free trade area with a high tariff wall, consisted of a large number 
of small States each with its own high tariffs, I do not know that we 
should be doing more trade with all of them together than we now do 
with the single economic group. It does not seem to me that either a 
closer economic linking of the British Empire or a closer economic 
linking of Europe means in the least that the British Empire is not 
going to buy from the United States or from Europe, or that Europe 
is not going to draw largely upon the British Empire for its raw 
materials. I think that is carrying the whole idea much too far. 
The same applies in respect of culture. I should think it would be a 
disaster if we ever regarded ourselveS from the point of view of 
culture, science or art, as divorced from Europe and not able con- 
tinually to refresh and reinvigorate our minds and our whole civilisa- 
tion by contact with Paris or Rome or any centre of European intel- 
lectual activity. All I would say is that there are also links of a 
different character that unite us more closely among ourselves. There 
is a very great fundamental unity in the British world, and for the 
ordinary person Sydney or Melbourne or Vancouver or Wellington or 
Capetown are much more home than Boulogne can be, which is only 
twenty-five miles away. It is not only language but every kind of 
similarity of institution transcending language. I remember that a 
distinguished French Canadian representative at the League of Nations, 
when asked whether it was not very pleasant for him to find every- 
body talking in his own language, French, said, ‘“‘ Yes, my own language, 
but not my political language.” The ideas, the mentality, of most of 
the speakers were thoroughly alien to him, though they spoke French, 
because the ordinary current stock of our political ideas is also the 
current stock of the French Canadian political ideas. There is a 
common stock of British ideas, ways and traditions running through 
all the schools. There is the same kind of Mayor and Town Clerk, 
the same way of looking at a great many things in life, the same ideas 
of leisure. Do not let anybody say that the Parisian has more sense 
of leisure than the Australian or the Britisher. 

The whole object of such a world grouping is not to introduce 
deeper divisions into the world but fewer divisions. The fewer 
divisions there are, the fewer friction surfaces there will be and the 
greater chance of peace. After all, the World War was brought about 
not because Britain or any of her Dominions or the United States 
wished to quarrel with Germany; nor were even France and Germany 
particularly anxious to quarrel with each other. It arose out of the 
uncertain and arbitrary boundary line between the old Austrian 
dynastic system and the new Serb nationalism. Anything that 
diminishes those boundary lines undoubtedly helps towards peace. 

From that point of view I will answer the Chairman’s question. 
I do not think that a new attitude of tolerance towards the linguistic 
and nationalist problem is going to obliterate European boundary 
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lines, but it will make them matter less. It will take away a great 
deal of passionate irredentism, and it will introduce a greater readiness 
for co-operation. There, I think, Mr. Hobson overlooked a point 
of considerable importance where he said that there is little evidence 
of Europe getting together, especially on the economic side, when 
we see how Europe has raised its tariffs. It is quite true, but what 
you have to remember is that a tariff is one expression of nationalism. 
When you have that passionate movement for nationalism which 
culminated in the War and was met by the terms of peace, the natural 
way in which these new races tried to assert themselves was to con- 
centrate on industry each in its own territory. Where Austria and 
Hungary had been one economic unit you have half a dozen con- 
flicting barriers the moment you get the new political conception 
taking its place. When you get a European patriotism co-existing 
with a Hungarian, French, German or Polish patriotism, then there 
will also be a willingness to accept that patriotism on the economic 
side. While I do not believe that will go in Europe or in the British 
Empire so far as it has gone in the United States—complete mobility, 
absence of passports and barriers, complete internal free trade, a 
single confederation with a single tariff—I think that in large measure, 
‘allowing for the geographical dispersion of the British Empire, and 
allowing for the historic divisions of Europe, you can still get to 
something approaching a measure of unity. European tariffs may not 
disappear, but you may get such a thing as an effective system of 
inter-European preference. Empire tariffs may not disappear, but 
even the present Australian tariff which has just raised the duties on 
certain goods has in almost every case increased the preference as well 
as increasing the duty, and has left a very large area, running to 
something like one-third of our total imports to Australia, absolutely 
free, whereas the average duty on foreign goods is ten to fifteen per 
cent. 

The same thing applies to Europe. I am not expecting the decease 
of European local patriotism and European nationalism, but I think 
there is a possibility of a wider common nationalism and of mutual 
toleration springing up which will ensure peace rather than continued 
friction and continued danger of war over a large area, and will eaable 
the countries that belong to it to develop their common extra-European 
heritage together rather than on a policy of narrow isolation. In 
these matters my theme is that the world moves by evolution. You 
cannot jump suddenly from one stage to another. You could not 
jump from the city-state to a united world. You cannot even jump 
from the existing nations of the world to treat the League of Nations 
as a really effective co-ordinator for all but a limited number of pur- 
poses. You can, I think, get a more intimate and effective co-ordina- 
tion, whether among the European nations or the Britannic nations 
or the nations of Southern and Central America, perhaps together 
with or separate from the United States, based on racial affinity, 
geographical proximity and other points that bring them together. 
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Those are the general considerations, and perhaps I might refer 
to one or two special points. I think Mr. Goad was very right in 
referring, as I had intended to refer but did not, to the fact that 
Europe’s indebtedness, politically and in the way of Reparation, 
and also now commercially in the way of America’s great investments, 
are a factor in the working of the Pan-European idea. But the way 
I think it will work out is not so much in mere hostility and resent- 
ment, but in the feeling that if Europe does get together and does 
develop its resources, actual and latent, in common, its external debt 
will not be the heavy burden it is to-day, and perhaps may be re-scaled 
some day or other. Again, he touched on a very real point when he 
referred to the Italian demand and the German demand for raw 
material. As a matter of fact, they can both get their raw materials, 
because there is no question of the British Empire or indeed any 
group or the United States adopting a policy of restricting export in 
these things. In so far as Italy and Germany would like to have a 
heritage of undeveloped territory to exploit, I believe it would be far 
easier to meet their needs in the great undeveloped common heritage 
that already belongs to European nations, some of them economically 
incapable of supplying either the money or the men to develop them, 
than by any attempt to undo the last settlement. In fact, the whole 
trend of my argument is this—instead of leaving Europe to lick its 
wounds and nurse thoughts of revenge and of unsettling the Peace 
Settlement, to turn its mind to other and alternative methods of 
fulfilling its needs on peaceful lines. 

Another speaker spoke about the loss of the habit of hard work, 
and a little bit suggested that we had got our position entirely by luck 
on a soft wicket. I do not think that is so at all. I think in the 
main the British Empire was won and developed by sheer hard work, 
and that the high standard of British living was won in the past by 
higher industrial efficiency. What we have to see in the future is 
that we maintain an efficiency which will justify that standard of 
living. That underlies everything. If you have not got efficiency 
or if you will not develop it, then no tariff, no political scheme, can 
save you in the long run. Obviously we have to get a hustle on to 
develop our heritage and justify our standard of living by our 
efficiency. 

Again, there is no question, I hope there will not be, in the Empire 
of the future, of our closing our doors to emigration, at any rate a 
reasonable emigration from Europe in so far as Europe cannot find a 
field for her own emigration in her own Possessions. 

In all these things I am not thinking in terms, apart from what I 
may think reasonable for the ordinary protection of this country, of 
introducing greater barriers into the world, but of simplifying and 
reducing barriers where they can be easily reduced, that is, between 
nations which have some affinity which you can build upon. The 
last thing I would suggest is that as you march forward on that stage 
the task of getting closer union and understanding between the groups 
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that emerge will be much greater. After all, they will be more 
comparable in size and responsibility. 

One of the troubles of a body like the League of Nations is the 
wholly different standards of responsibility. If you have four or five 
great groups, each representing a high degree of civilisation, each 
drawing upon an immensely wide field of ability, I think you are 
more likely to get understanding and peace. And certainly when 
these groups have the relatively few points of contact and friction 
that I think they will have, it also diminishes the chance of something 
arising which will be beyond the powers of statesmanship to prevent. 
I am not optimist enough to say that either on those lines or on any 
lines the security of the peace of the world has been established for 
good. The deep and real wish for peace that exists throughout the 
world to-day may easily grow weak, as a similar wish for peace 
gradually grew weak after the Napoleonic wars. The most we can 
say is that the progressive grouping of the world and the concentrating 
of its efforts both on the task of the common development of wider 
areas and generating for that task a greater measure of mutual tolera- 
tion, makes for peace. A generation occupied with the task of 
making a reality of Pan-Europa would breed men whose outlook 
would be much more understanding, tolerant and peace-loving than 
the generation of men who grew up in the nationalist conflicts of the 
last century, and more than that we can hardly look to with our 
limited power of visualising what the future will bring. 
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It certainly is a great honour to me to have an opportunity 
of addressing the audience to whom I am invited to speak 
to-day. I feel somewhat afraid of an English audience. I have 
spoken to many American audiences, and to many audiences on 
the Continent, but we believe (I do not know if we are right) 
that if any nation in the world has political wisdom it certainly 
is the British nation. If, therefore, I am called upon to deliver 
an address on politics here, I know that I shall have an audience 
of a very critical kind. It is not easy to awaken interest when 
speaking about Germany to-day; Germany is so much less 
sensational that she was a few years ago. The country has 
become largely consolidated. I am sure, furthermore, that 
other problems in foreign affairs are more important for Great 
Britain than Germany is at present, but still, as the Chairman 
said a few minutes ago, the effect of the Hague Agreement, and 
the fact that Dr. Stresemann’s leadership has come to an end, 
does make this moment in German history rather important. 

I shall go back through the post-War period of ten years. 
We have come to the end of the first post-War period. What 
then is Germany’s foreign policy to be from now on? When 
once the Rhineland is evacuated, when once the Reparations are 
settled, for the time being at least, it is quite a problem to divine 
in what direction German foreign policy is likely to move. 
This period of ten years began with very great hopes. It is a 
significant fact that Germany, after having lost the War, re- 
entered European politics with a spirit of hope, and of very grave 
illusions. The German people had less in mind the end of a 
war which it had lost than the beginning of a Republican and 
Democratic régime. This social change, the change of Govern- 
ment, and the change of one leading class for another, seemed 
more significant, and seemed to promise a very quick re-establish- 
ment of Germany’s position among the other nations. It took 
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quite a time for the German people to realise what the spirit of 
the world was in regard to Germany, what patience it would need, 
and what time it would take, for the other nations to recover 
confidence in Germany. The Social-Democrats, and the other 
Democratic groups which came to power after the Revolution, had 
accomplished two things which seemed to them to give them a 
good record in international affairs. They had done away with 
an autocratic régime: they had changed the Constitution in the 
most complete way; they had established the German Republic. 
In doing so they accomplished what President Wilson had 
demanded that Germany should do so as to be allowed to re-enter 
the family of nations. On the other hand, the German Republic 
believed that it had stopped Bolshevism in Europe. Certainly 
for the Socialists it was the greatest event in their rise to Govern- 
ment that their first fight was that against their ‘ proletarian 
brothers,” the Communists in their own country. The Govern- 
ment had chosen the way “‘ to the West ”’ (that was the expression 
which we used in Germany) instead of lining up with Russia; 
instead of uniting with Russia, the German Republic made peace 
with the Western democratic nations. After these events had 
gone by it seemed as if Germany was entitled to a position of 
international equality. The other nations, however, remained 
hostile to Germany in the first years, with the result that a spirit 
of despair, of disillusionment and disappointment took hold of 
the German people. The Republican Parties tried their best to 
keep on the straight line of what was called a “ policy of fulfil- 
ment.” They were trying their best to prove to the German 
people that the only way was the way of patience. The spirit 
of revolt, especially among the followers of the old régime, was 
becoming very strong in those days. It began to take hold of 
very large parts of the German bourgeoisie, the German middle 
classes, so that it looked, at the time, as if the Government would 
- be incapable of going on with the policy of fulfilment. Erzberger 
was murdered, Rathenau was murdered, outbursts of violent 
revolt were general. Germany was near to a complete collapse, 
economically and politically. The inflation was a very hard 
experience for the German people; the crisis reached a climax in 
the Ruhr invasion. France was pressing upon Germany; it 
looked as if France was trying to disintegrate the German Reich. 
Separatist Movements were growing up; some groups in Bavaria 
were thinking of Bavaria splitting away from the Reich; Great 
Britain was not able, or not willing, to help Germany ; the German 
people had some difficulty in understanding her position. We 
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had expected that America and Great Britain would at once come 
in and help. America had retired completely from the continent 
of Europe; she was not on the Reparation Commission; the 
Fourteen Points of President Wilson seemed to have lost every 
kind of value. In 1923 the situation seemed really hopeless. 
That was the period when Germany, to a certain extent, turned to 
Russia for help. The Rapallo Treaty, which, as we know now, 
has only been a small intermezzo, was signed. At that time 
one used to speak of the choice between the West and the East. 
The parties who hoped for support from Russia were growing 
in numbers and in power. The Communists were always in 
favour of a Russian alliance, and the Nationalists became 
very much in favour of it. Very soon, however, people realised 
that Russia was unable, or unwilling, to help Germany in 
the difficulties with which she was faced. When the Ruhr 
catastrophe came about, things very quickly came to a turning- 
point. In two respects the invasion of the Ruhr has had bene- 
ficient results, although, on the whole, it has meant very great 
losses. It would certainly have been a blessing if it could have 
been avoided. It changed the ruling spirit of France. I think 
this is true in the sense that the French Government, and the 
French people, realised that a policy of violence would bring 
about isolation to France; the other nations of the world were 
not willing to recommence the terrible experiences of the War. 
The feeling of isolation was very strong. It made itself felt in the 
economic sphere. Inflation was growing up in France, and the 
effect, after all, of this violent intrusion into German territory 
was only to bring about chaos in Europe. The French them- 
selves, I suppose, began to fear the rise of social revolution and 
Bolshevism in Central Europe. From then on, anyhow, the 
French became open to a new policy, which very soon afterwards 
was inaugurated. The Germans, on their side, were thoroughly 
cured of the illusions that they had from the end of the War 
until the Ruhr invasion. I think that the German people then, 
for the first time, realised what patient work of long years it would 
need to bring back the confidence of the world, and that any kind 
of resistance or revolt, or continual complaint to the rest of the 
world, would have no effect at all. Germany would have to 
change her own policy, turning to France directly, and seeking to 
come to a friendly agreement. That is what Dr. Stresemann was 
able to accomplish very soon afterwards. With British help, 
and with American help, the Dawes settlement was brought 
about, which opened the way for a very much better atmosphere. 
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Soon after that Germany made proposals to France which led 
to the Locarno Agreement. The Locarno Agreement is an event 
of very deep significance. I do not know whether the authors at 
the time knew how significant it would be. Certainly its opponents 
in Germany did not realise at the time that their hands would be 
bound, perhaps indefinitely, by this turn of German foreign 
policy. Events have since proved that with the Locarno Treaty 
the European situation became completely different from what 
it was before. I shallspeak about that asI goon. Germany and 
France were ready, really and definitely, to finish hostilities 
between them; the western frontiers became definite, and with 
the British and Italian guarantees they have become, in the minds 
of the German people, one of the backbones of’ European order, 
something that nobody intends to change. The feeling is that 
this part of the European order has been established once and for 
all. That, of course, immediately changed the whole situation. 
The fear of sanctions, and the necessity of any pressure on the 
western frontier, was at an end. Germany once again felt that 
she was becoming an equal Power among the family of nations; 
the entry to the League of Nations, and the acceptance of Germany 
on the Council of the League, were the results of this agreement 
between France, Germany, Great Britain and Italy. 

After these happy events had gone by there again came a 
period of stagnation. It was not a fortunate period, the period 
of 1926, 1927 and 1928; as long as foreign troops were in the 
Rhineland, to the German mind the whole change had been for 
nothing. Germany felt that she had made great sacrifices, that 
she had given up the spirit of revolt, that she had proved willing 
to accept boundaries set up in the Treaty of Versailles which, after 
all, had been a dictated Peace Treaty, not a real agreement. 
Now in 1929, which in this respect is somewhat like 1924, by 
the Paris Conference and the Hague Conference, and, we all hope, 
by the second Hague Conference, at last a part of the War will 
really be liquidated. I think that it was in Germany first that 
people spoke of the liquidation of the War by the Hague Confer- 
ence. If the Hague Conference is successful, as everybody in 
Germany believes that it will be, then the whole problem of the 
Rhineland and the whole problem of western frontiers will 
definitely have been settled. With regard to Reparations, there 
is a general feeling that the last word will never have been spoken. 
Economists all over the world seem to agree that they cannot tell 
five years beforehand what can be paid and what ought to be 
paid. The general feeling is that once the problem of inter-Allied 
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debts comes up again, and we all hope that it will come up again 
very soon, some new revision will come about without much dis- 
cussion, and without any danger to the peace of the world. In 
this situation, if all things go as we hope they will, the problem 
arises: What is German foreign policy going to be in the years to 
come? Is everything settled? Is Germany as satisfied as France 
is? Has she nothing to wish for any more? Is she going to 
turn to France in some kind of European combination, or are 
there any aims in German foreign policy which, after all, will 
depend upon the support of other nations in the world? If I 
am to answer these questions, I cannot speak simply of Germany 
and of the German people. You all know that Germany is split 
up into parties, as other nations are, but split up into very many 
parties too, which, even in foreign politics, do not agree funda- 
mentally with one another. We believe that this country is 
more fortunate in that respect, at least in foreign politics; 
we realise there is a certain ground of understanding between 
practically all parties. In Germany, as you know, there are 
parties who to-day are raising the question of the acceptance 
of the Young Plan, and who believe, as they have put it in their 
Referendum, that the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and others who 
signed the Hague Agreement, ought to be brought before the 
penal Courts for high treason. That does not prove a spirit of 
common understanding among the parties in Germany! There- 
fore I will go through these various parties—not all of them, 
but the principal ones—and try to explain what their point of 
view in foreign politics is. I have another reason for doing so. 
I can understand when people abroad ask whether there is any 
reason to confide in the new spirit of Germany. What do people 
mean when they speak of the change of mind in regard to foreign 
politics, compared with the pre-war state of mind in Germany? 
The question is whether there are any reasons to believe that this 
new trend in German foreign policy, such as was incorporated in 
the person and character of Dr. Stresemann, really signifies a 
definite new stand, and how it can be explained. One principal 
reason for the change, and for our belief that this change is a 
definite one, is the fact that Germany has gone through a social 
and political revolution. Perhaps other nations forget that 
Germany has come under a new régime, not only in the formal 
way of having a new Constitution, but in the sense of other 
groups of the population having come into power. I shall speak 
of three groups: the Labour Group, then the Middle Group, 
which is the Republican “ bourgeois” Middle-class Group, and 
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then a third Group to the Right, which represents the followers 
of the old régime. 

The Labour Group, split up into Communists and Socialists, 
has accomplished an enormous rise in power since the Revolution. 
It came into power in 1918. It has not remained in power 
exclusively, of course. The Socialists have been out of the 
Government of the Reich very often; but one position they 
have held all the way through, namely, a leading part in the 
Prussian Government. It is one of the astonishing facts in 
continental history that Prussia, which before the War was the 
backbone of an autocratic system of society or of a bureaucratic 
system, has now become the stronghold of democracy, and even 
of social derhocracy. Prussia covers two-thirds of the German 
territory. Germany has a twofold Government in the sense that 
she has the Prussian Government with its administration cover- 
ing two-thirds of the country, and the Government of the Reich, 
which in home affairs has, perhaps, less influence than the Prussian 
Government. I need hardly explain that the Social-Democrats 
have always stood for international co-operation in foreign 
policy. They are more favourable to the League of Nations 
than any party in the world I know. They are so much so that 
I sometimes fear that they expect too much from the League of 
Nations. Certainly all their belief in regard to foreign policy is 
that of doing away with violence, and of promoting disarmament 
to the largest extent. The fact of this party having come into 
power has changed ‘the situation in Germany with regard to 
foreign policy; before the War, as you know, the Social-Demo- 
crats were in absolute opposition to the ruling state of things, 
and had little or no influence at all. Germany had not a Parlia- 
mentary system, so that the opposition parties naturally had 
very little to say. 

Then there is the bourgeois Middle Group, which is divided 


_ into three distinct parties: the Democratic Party on the Left, 


the German People’s Party on the Right, and the Catholic Centre 
Party in the Middle. Other nations could not depend on the 
new spirit in German politics if it were only for the Socialists. 
The Socialists are a minority ; they will always have to combine 
with other Parties. Two “ bourgeois” parties in the Middle 
Group have followed the same tendency in foreign politics from 
1918 on, and have, for that reason, been able continually to 
co-operate with the Socialists. One is the Democratic Party. 
This is a very small party—I think that the Democratic Party 
can envy even the English Liberal Party its present position. 
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The Democratic Party in Germany, even with the proportional 
system of election, has only 25 seats in a Parliament of 490. It 
is the only party which you can compare with the Liberal Parties 
in Anglo-Saxon countries. On the whole, it has a Liberal pro- 
gramme, somewhat like the Liberal programme in England. The 
Democratic Party has been rather influential through a good deal 
of intellectual leadership ; it has a strong hold on many of the best 
known newspapers. It therefore has a certain influence abroad. 
The Berliner Tageblatt, the Frankfurter Zeitung, the Vossische 
Zeitung, and others, belong, more or less, to the Democratic 
Group; its influence in Parliament, however, is not very great. 
The other party which is in the same line is the Catholic Centre 
Party. It is not so influential from its numbers, but from the 
fact of being really the central party, namely, the party without 
which no majority can be formed in the German Reichstag. 
Therefore this Party has always beer. in power from the beginning, 
and was, perhaps, the most important factor in the German 
Revolution. The Catholic Party is not a Labour Party, it is a 
party to which groups from all classes of the population and from 
all geographical centres belong, the only tie between them being 
their Catholic Creed. It has an exceptional situation in a 
Parliament, where practically all the other parties represent 
economic or class interests. The Catholic Party decided for the 
Republic from the beginning ; that brought about the Republican 
majority. You know of names like Erzberger, who signed the 
Versailles Treaty, of Wirth, Kaas and others. The Centre Party 
has stood for international co-operation from the beginning. The 
party has had a certain tendency towards Liberalism which is 
not known to many Catholic parties in other countries. Perhaps 
the reason is that the Centre Party in Germany has a long 
‘tradition of opposition to the old régime. The old régime was 
clearly Protestant and Prussian. Then again the fact that the 
Centre Party has a large Labour wing, the Christian Trade Unions, 
has also had a certain influence on its stand with regard to 
international affairs. When social problems come to the fore- 
front the situation becomes very difficult for a party which 
unites industrialists, big landowners and Labour Groups. The 
present leader of the Centre Party, Prelate Kaas, whose name 
will certainly often be heard abroad, is one of the outstanding 
figures in foreign politics in Germany to-day. Some people 
believed that he would follow Stresemann, but he says that he 
has not the intention of giving up his position of party leader. 
Certainly his last big speech on foreign politics can be regarded, 
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in a certain sense, as a programmatic speech regarding the 
position which the Centre Party takes. It is clearly friendly to 
international co-operation, but stands more to the Right than 
the Socialists do, being less willing to sacrifice German claims. 
The position of this party in Parliament makes it important for 
other nations to take account of its tendencies in foreign politics. 

Before I speak of the third of the three parties belonging to 
this Middle Group, namely, the German People’s Party, the party 
of Stresemann, of which I want to speak at the end, let me now 
speak of the Nationalist Group. I think that’ the Nationalists 
are the most interesting to other countries, first of all, because it 
seems most difficult for any nation to understand the national- 
ism of others. Perhaps the German Nationalist groups are 
somewhat specific, and of a different type in some respects to the 
Nationalist groups in other countries. The Nationalist Group is 
built up of a number of parties. There are the Radicals, and 
then there are the more moderate Conservative Groups. The 
Radicals have signed the Hugenberg Referendum against the 
Young Plan, so that we can count them by numbers to-day. 
We can speak of a minority of the German voters of four millions 
whom I think that we are entitled to call Nationalist Radicals. It 
would not be quite right to call them Fascisti, although Fascism 
has an enormous prestige amongst these groups. The only thing 
which they really lack is a Mussolini. Among the Radicals I 
would like to point out three different types. There is the group 
of those who are full of social and national resentment, men and 
women who have lost their social position through the fact of the 
Revolution, or who have lost their money by inflation. They 
therefore combine the kind of social resentment which is generally 
found only among the labour classes with national resentment. 
They have a spirit somewhat the same as the Nationalists of some 
colonial countries, believing that foreign imperialism and foreign 
capitalism are exploiting the German nation. They often speak 
of Germany having become a colony; I think that they are quite 
sincere in believing that Wall Street, or the Jews, or foreign capital 
in general, are exploiting Germany. This combination of Socialist 
and Nationalist Radicalism has given them of late a strong hold 
even among the labouring classes. The last elections show a 
general rise of National-Socialism which is quite a new event in 
Germany. The people who do not belong to this group believe 
that this is going to be a temporary phase, that it will soon 
pass by. Instead of having only one Communist Group in the 
country we have two more or less Communistic groups, one being 
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clearly Communist, or Bolshevik, and the other being Nationalist- 
Communist. There is one good thing to be said about it, and that 
is that these two groups generally fight one another. The rest 
of the population is not much disturbed by their collective killing 
of one another, which they have practised very often of late. 

Then there is a second group, what I would call Germany’s 
romantic youth. I think that Germany was always the paradise 
of romanticism. It is a country where people used to dream in 
poetry, and were liked for that by every other nation; they 
have taken up dreaming in politics since the Bismarckian era; 
I mean dreaming in politics in the sense that they believe to be 
realistic and politically minded. In fact they are the very 
opposite. During the crisis of the Ruhr, for instance, a group 
of them would hope that Germany might go to war against 
France because they knew of some friends in Hungary who 
would be ready to help them! At another time they believed 
in an alliance with Russia. Then of late they believed that 
France would be willing to enter into a military alliance with 
Germany, and arm the Germans so that they might fight 
Russia; of course believing themselves to be very much cleverer 
than their French allies, and expecting, therefore, to remain 
armed after having been victorious against Russia. It seems 
comical, but it is a fact that among the intellectual youth 
ideas of this kind are widespread. New groups have sprung up 
continually with new programmes; generally they believe that 
foreign policy ought to be put into their hands. They build up a 
sort of separate Foreign Office, and find themselves rather dis- 
turbed when the Foreign Office wants to have no relations with 
them. With regard to this part of German Radicalism I think 
that, on the whole, it belongs to the idealistic sphere; it has no 
practical effect on any steps that any Foreign Office in Germany is 
likely to take in the years tocome. Some of us hope that when all 
of these illusions, such as a military alliance with France, a 
military alliance with the Bolshevists, a Teutonic alliance with 
America and England, and all sorts of other alliances of that kind, 
have been proved to be vague fantastic ideas, most of these 
people, especially when they grow older, will give up such dreams 
and come down to practical work. 

There is a third group among the German Radicals which is 
much more important, and which certainly is not without danger, 
especially to Germany herself; that is the group of leaders of the 
iron, steel and coal industries, of the Ruhr industrialists, who 
have become or have remained clearly opposed to the present 
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régime. You have all heard, I suppose, of men like Thyssen, or 
of Végler, the General Director of the United Steel Works, who 
lately signed the Hugenberg Referendum. I believe in their 
patriotism. They think that Germany is being humiliated, and 
being men of a powerful position, being the only industrialists 
who really reached the height of aristocratic social standing before 
the War, they are not willing to take the more resigned and the 
more humble stand which German politics have to take since 
Germany has lost her pre-War power. They are not willing to 
put up with this change. Without the financial backing by this 
group the whole Radical movement would be impossible. The 
Radical groups also find sympathy among the big landowners. 
It is easy to understand that the officers, the bureaucrats, and the 
big landowners, the Junkers, who had an enormous position in 
the old régime, should not have been able, in this short period, to 
make their peace with the new régime. Being opposed, as they 
still are, to everything which the present State does, they, of 
course, are also emphatically opposed to the foreign policy to which 
the Republic has led. Therefore these groups of influential men 
certainly are the backbone of German Nationalist Radicalism, 
giving it a certain weight—more weight than it would have if it 
were only for the very demagogical Nationalist-Sociatist move- 
ment. Hugenberg represents the more Radical Wing of the 
Nationalist movement in Germany without being a National- 
Socialist. “He is the President of the big Nationalist Party. I 
think it would be wrong to believe that the whole Nationalist 
Party, the second largest party in the German Parliament, really 
follows the ideas of Hugenberg; but Hugenberg is a man of very 
great power, especially from the fact of being the proprietor of 
practically the whole of the Nationalist Press. This gives him a 
very good hold on the loyalty of the party, but since he has taken 
this very Radical stand the party is slowly being split. Nobody 
doubts to-day that in a period to come large sections of the Ger- 
man Nationalist Party will move more to the Left, and will become, 
perhaps, as time goes on, the Right Wing of what we believe will 
be the Republican Conservative Party of the future. Germany 
has not, at present, anything to compare with the big Conservative 
Party in this country, a Conservative Party that accepts the 
existing order. There is only the German People’s Party, which 
I have called the Right Wing of the Middle Group, which has 
clearly taken this position, and therefore this party, which is the 
link between the Left and the Right, has come to the front, and 
has played an enormous réle in the events through which we 
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have gone. Stresemann was the leader of the German People’s 
Party. 

If you look back to what I said about the great turn in German 
post-War history, to the Locarno events, and if you look at the 
situation in the German Parliament, you will understand that 
the most important fact in Stresemann’s career was bringing this 
German People’s Party to his policy of international co-operation. 
Had this party remained in opposition, the majority in favour of 
_ the foreign policy of Stresemann would have been very weak. 
From the moment when the German People’s Party followed the 
lead of Stresemann (and it took him a great deal of his time and 
his work to bring about this change of attitude among industrial- 
ists and conservative men in German industry), his policy was 
certain of success. He managed even to influence the Left Wing 
of the Nationalist Party. The Dawes Plan was signed by a part 
of the Nationalist Party; the Locarno Agreement was accepted 
by the Nationalist members of the Cabinet. The swing of the 
People’s Party to the Republic and to the new line of foreign 
policy was ever so important. One must remember that the 
other groups to the Left, the Catholics, the Democrats and the 
Socialists, do not have the same social standing which the German 
People’s Party enjoys. The so-called 100 per cent. Americans 
say they are anti-Socialistic, anti-Jewish and anti-Catholic. 
The three parties to the Left of the German People’s Party in 
Germany are regarded, in the minds of their opponents, as being 
Socialist, Jewish and Catholic. Rightly or wrongly the Demo- 
cratic Party is supposed to be strongly under Jewish influence; 
the Centre Party is Catholic; the Labour Party is Socialist; for 
the Conservative Protestant bourgeois groups in Germany all of 
these parties are of a secondary social standing. As long as they 
stood alone for the Republic, the Republic was looked upon as a 
system of the lower classes. When the German People’s Party 
turned Republican, when the German People’s Party was ready 
to accept the policy of fulfilment and even of friendship with 
France, this policy suddenly became a policy which “‘ people in 
good society ” could accept. I suppose this would mean some- 
thing in England too; it certainly means very much in Germany, 
Germany, after all, up to the War was centralised around an 
aristocracy. 

Having gone through these various groups and their concep- 
tion of foreign policy, it is easier now for me to speak in general 
of the attitude which Germany is likely to take in the future. 


You will. remember that there are two wings to this eee 
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policy: one, the more radically international so far as Labour 
and its influence goes, and the other more conservative or more 
moderate, but still following the same general tendency, namely, 
the German People’s Party, a part of the Nationalist Group, 
which perhaps in a certain time to come will line up with the 
German People’s Party, and the Right Wing of the Centre Party, 
which in periods of international crisis has the tendency of lining 
up with the Right wing of the whole of this Republican combina- 
tion. Apart from that you have the Communists on the left who , 
are, of course, opposed to everything a “ bourgeois’’ Govern- 
ment does. On the right you have the Nationalist Radicals 
who are also clearly hostile to the ruling tendencies in German 
foreign politics. If one regards the situation I think one can 
make one very definite statement : Germany has come to the 
end of any kind of policy of revolt against the existing order of 
things in international affairs. There is not any chance for those 
groups who would wish for a violent revolt to come into effect. 
I think in Hungary, and perhaps in other countries which have 
‘gone through the same experience in regard to peace treaties, or 
who perhaps have had even worse experiences, the spirit of revolt 
is very much stronger. In Germany it still has a certain hold on 
the Nationalist groups of course, but even among them I do not 
think that one can speak of a spirit of revenge. I do not think 
that the idea of a war of revenge against France means anything 
to the German people. This has certain psychological reasons ; 
among the Radical groups there are people who are even particu- 
larly fond of the idea of lining up with France, of something like 
European Imperialism taking the place of the old French or 
German fight for hegemony in Europe. The period of secret 
armaments in Germany, which for a certain time was the ex- 
pression of hope for violent revolt and change, has definitely 
come toanend. This statement I believe can be very definitely 
affirmed; the question, however, is whether this means that 
Germany is ready for pure and simple resignation, and pure 
and simple acceptance of the status quo. The French tendency, 
very naturally, goes in the direction of stabilising the present order 
in the most rigid way. If I understand the French plan for a 
European consolidation or a Pan-European order, I think it is 
simply intended to make the Versailles status quo as definite as 
possible, a sort of sacred order on which the peace of the world 
is to be established. I certainly believe that many groups in 
Germany have given up every hope of changing the status quo in 
any near future. Especially among the Labour groups you 
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would find people who have made their peace with the present 
order of things in Europe, partly from despair of change, partly 
for pacifist reasons, fearing that any kind of change, even peaceful 
change, might lead to new outbursts of violence, and partly for 
economic reasons. Among the Labour groups, and also among the 
bourgeois groups, there is a strong tendency to believe that 
economic questions are so much in the foreground to-day that it 
is far better to build up a strong economic order in Europe than 
to think about national problems, revision of treaties, changes of 
boundaries and soon. From all of these sources, partly pacifist, 
partly idealistic, partly cultural in the sense of believing in Euro- 
pean solidarity, and largely economic, there is a growing feeling that 
the best thing to do would be to build up some kind of United 
States of Europe, and to leave political issues for a later future. 
The tendency of French politics is to suggest to Germany that all 
of those problems which are still pressing and oppressive to the 
German mind, such as minorities and eastern boundaries, might 
all be settled easily when once Pan-Europe has come into exist- 
ence. Perhaps these promises are meant seriously, perhaps the 
feeling is that once you have the United States of Europe these 
questions will simply be forgotten. This is especially true of the 
question of Austria uniting with Germany. The French very 
often say that when once Germany and Austria both belong to 
the United States of Europe it can make no difference to Germany 
whether Austria is united with Germany or not. I personally do 
not feel that German foreign policy can follow this line. I do 
not believe that everything can be left to the future. President 
Wilson thought the Treaty of Versailles could be whatever it 
might be if only the League of Nations were built up; it would 
be left to the League then to do justice to those who had suffered 
injustice in the Treaty. I find that, after all, once a settlement has 
been brought about it has a strong force of itself to remain 
established and to become definite. Therefore I think that from 
the point of view of Germany it will.always remain an open 
question where and when certain parts of this present order can 
be accepted as definite; in other periods questions will arise 
again which will bring about, necessarily, a tendency for what I 
would call constructive revision, What is it then that may have 
to be revised? You know that Germans always speak first of 
the eastern boundaries. I should like to say that in the minds 
of very many people in Germany the question of frontiers is not 
of primary importance. They hope that if certain nations can 
come to very definite agreements in many fields, it may become 
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less important where the frontier runs. As long, however, as the 
difficulties between two neighbouring nations are very great, such 
as in the case of Germany and Poland, when a large minority of 
one nation is inside the boundaries of the other and is being 
suppressed, the boundary must remain of very great importance. 
The responsibility of themother nation to thesescattered minorities 
is too great to allow a nation which has any self-respect to give 
them up as if they were nothing. As long as the German minority 
in Poland is not assured of its cultural autonomy I do not think 
Germany is entitled to pretend that boundaries are of no import- 
ance. It is putting the economic side too much in the foreground 
if people believe that economic arrangements will be sufficient to 
make these frontiers unimportant. There is something more in 
it. The fact of the German nationality scattered over these other 
countries being suppressed and being assimilated by violence or 
by means of the preponderating power of the leading nations is 
driving back the German population in the East. I do not think 
that any nation in the world would consent to this wiping out of 
large parts of her cultural units without trying by peaceful means 
to save what she can of her own nationals on the other side of the 
frontier. On the eastern boundaries there is, however, another 
problem, which is not merely a question of ethnographic national 
policy, namely, the Corridor problem. Up to a few years ago 
everybody believed that this was a settlement which would cer- 
tainly break down very soon. Germany to-day realises that Poland 
has become so very much consolidated, the status quo has remained 
so well established that the hope for revision on that line has 
become very much smaller than it was. Still, in the minds of 
the Germans this settlement cannot be definite. There is the 
feeling that something is wrong about it; it seems as if it were 
neither a fair nor a good settlement to have cut off Eastern 
Prussia from the rest of Germany simply for the sake of giving the 
Poles an access to the sea which they could easily have without 
cutting out a large portion of German territory. 

There are other questions of importance. I have spoken of 
one already; that is, the settlement of the minority problems. 
Are these large minorities in Poland, in Czecho-Slovakia, and so 
on, going to be allowed to remain German in their culture? This 
is not a German problem only, it is the fundamental problem of 
Central Europe. The Versailles Treaty has released Poles and 
Czechs from foreign domination; in doing so it certainly has 
done a good work, but on the other hand it has built up nations 
where a minority or a very small majority rules and dominates a 
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number of minorities. We feel in Germany that statesmanship 
all over the world is interested in finding a solution of these 
problems, not by breaking up these countries—we all know that 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland will remain nations with self- 
determination, free and important states—but we do believe that 
simply passing over this whole problem as if it did not exist, 
simply leaving things as they are, or pretending that we have time 
to wait until Pan-Europe will settle these problems, is not a method 
of constructive realistic policy. Then there is the problem of 
Austria. I cannot go into details now. There is the problem of 
colonies. Some people in Germany are in favour of a mandate 
for colonies. I think the reason is more one of prestige than any 
particular wish to have colonies. Perhaps the principal reason 
why Germany wants colonies is because the Versailles Treaty 
wrongly accuses Germany of not having proved capable of ruling 
colonies. As you know, Sir Austen Chamberlain and others have 
often enough, and clearly enough since Versailles, stated that 
this accusation as to German rule in the colonies was not in 
accordance with the facts. But the humiliating article of the 
treaty still stands. 

What then does a policy of constructive revision mean to 
the other nations of the world? I have tried to put myself 
into the minds of the British people with regard to this policy. 
I feel and understand that you are interested primarily in 
peace and order, far more than you are in revision, even where 
you agree with us that there is injustice. I feel Germany must 
accept this point of view of the British, the American or any 
other nation. The importance of peace and order is so much 
greater than the importance of any minority or the fate of any 
one nation, that naturally the problem of how we can secure 
peace and order is more important than that of changing even the 
most unjust situation. If, therefore, this changing of any settle- 
ment which has been brought about would mean war or disorder, 
naturally England would line up with France and with other 
nations rather than help forward new disorder. On the other hand, 
I believe, Great Britain has had so much experience in international 
affairs as to know that the stabilising of a status quo which is 
looked upon as being unjust is not the best means and never is a 
final method of securing peace and order. The spirit of revolt 
rises again and again if injustice is being done. Therefore, I 
personally, many of my friends, and many people in Germany, 
look out for English leadership, believing as we do that Great 
Britain has developed the very method of what we call peaceful 
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revision. Seeing the way in which you have changed the con- 
stitution of colonies, the way in which you are tackling problems 
of unsettled areas and bringing them back into order under new 
settlements without having to go to war, or without, in most 
cases, having to resort to violence, it seems to us that this very 
policy is the only one that can save Europe from new disorder. 
All of this Balkanised Europe cannot be kept under a definite 
rigid system of status quo ; the interest of peace and order lies in 
the line of steady and constructive change. _I can give one 
important example by pointing to the problem of disarmament. 
This certainly is one of the outstanding problems of revision. 
The present state of things, it seems to me, will be quite impossible 
to continue in the long run. Middle European nations, and 
especially Germany, cannot feel secure when on the right and 
on the left nations armed to the teeth can at any moment cross 
the frontier. I think that as time goes on the German people 
will begin to realise more and more the state of impotence and 
insecurity which this present state of armaments means. Great 
Britain has already shown the way towards which revision must 
tend in furthering the efforts of the League in regard to dis- 
armament. This is only one of the various fields of revision in 
which to-day already it has become clear that the interests of the 
weaker nations of Central Europe are in accordance with British 
policy. I.should like to say before going on that I can under- 
stand Great Britain refraining from giving too much support to 
desires of revision as yet. Recollections of the War and of pre- 
War times are alive. They make some of you fear that Germany 
may be calling for revision not for the sake of justice and self- 
preservation, but as a means of re-establishing her pre-War 
power. I hope, however, that confidence may be growing. 

If I look over the field of possibilities open to Germany I 
would say that certainly we need friendship with France, and we 
must build it up. It is impossible for two nations, contiguous to 
each other, to continue for another few centuries living in hostility 
with one another. Everybody feels that. The backbone of 
European peace is Franco-German friendship. There is to-day 
in the spirit of the people, certainly in Germany, a sense of 
European responsibility leading to Franco-German understand- 
ing. There is also a feeling of the economic necessity of these 
nations working together. The French tendency of opposing 
this European unit to the United States which in many utter- 
ances, even of M. Briand, has appeared of late, finds little echo in 
Germany. I do not think that there is any anti-American 
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feeling in Germany; there has been too much help from America. 
I rarely come across the feeling that we are being exploited in a 
special way by America. The general sentiment is that the tariff 
walls around all these little nations of Europe have become 
impossible, that something will have to be done in the direction of 
Free Trade for Europe. I believe that it would be better if from 
the beginning this tendency became a more universal one. 
British-German friendship is to my mind the political side of 
German foreign policy, whilst the economic side lies more in the 
line of an understanding with France. I believe that it would be 
better if, in the economic field too, instead of speaking of Free 
Trade in Europe we would all speak of nothing but Free Trade 
all over the world. The idea of building up tariff walls around 
Europe is about the most dangerous proposition that can be put 
forth to-day. I feel sure from what I know of the Americans 
that it will not intimidate them at all; on the contrary, it will 
lead them to build up still higher tariff walls. A general tendency 
to Free Trade, on the other hand, might have a certain influence 
even on the United States of America. I think that the same 
thing is true for all political agreements. Separate agreements, 
even if they have the beautiful name of Pan-Europe, mean a 
continuation of the system of alliances. In any alliance naturally 
the weaker partner has a bad position. The alliance system is 
a system for the strong. It is the system that France puts forth 
again and again. The Pan-European proposition, so far as it 
means the uniting of the continental system of Europe, is much 
too much on the lines of separate alliances. There again British 
and German interests go hand in hand; both countries are 
interested in promoting universal international understanding 
and promoting of international law between all nations. This 
does not mean that agreements such as the Locarno Treaty, which 
in no sense point against any other nation, and which mean 
nothing but a defensive agreement with the guarantee of two other 
nations, are not very useful. But with regard to all the other 
propositions, we must stand not for Pan-Europe, and not for any 
kind of Franco-German alliance, but clearly for the League of 
Nations, and for an understanding between the League of Nations 
and the United States of America. 

In conclusion may I say that it seems to me that one of the 
practical things that can be done is for British and German 
students of foreign affairs and men interested in the science of 
politics to work together in developing constructive ideas regard- 
ing these concrete problems of revision and of the development 
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and promotion of international law. Too little is being done on 
this field. This Institute is perhaps the only one which has set 
to work on the field of scientific research in political problems. 
I do not think anything has come out of other continental or 
European academic institutions of the type that has appeared 
in the United States of America, where propositions such as the 
Geneva Protocol, the Kellogg Pact, and other agreements have 
been worked out by professors and students setting to work on 
practical propositions. All of us in Europe are still confining 
ourselves to studying history, and things which have a more 
distant and more classical interest. In the field I mentioned 
we are at the beginning of a period where Great Britain and 
Germany, in their own interests and in the interests of inter- 
national peace, should set to work together. Constructive ideas 
would help the League of Nations and other big international 
bodies in developing universal respect for law and in laying a 
sound basis for international peace. 


Summary of discussion following : 


Mr. C. WALEY CoHEN : Dr. Wolfers, in his very interesting address, 
reférred to minorities, and he suggested that some solution was 
necessary. I did not quite gather what was the form of solution 
which he suggested, and whether he said that territoriality was ruled 
out. What occurred to me was, Is he satisfied with the more or less 
agreed arrangements which I believe have been made between Den- 
mark and Germany in regard to what you may call the transferred 
population there? Taking, again, the case of Poland, is not part of 
the difficulty that the Germans who are transferred in Poland have 
been accustomed to a very much more highly organised and, perhaps 
one might almost say, a more perfect form of government in the past, 
and they now have to fit in with a rather less developed form of govern- 
ment in Poland? What is the form of solution which he thinks would 
meet the German desire on the part of the transferred population ? 


Dr. Wotrers: If I may answer this question, we have an ex- 
pression for what we believe to be the solution. We call it cultural 
autonomy. I am quite aware of the fact that we are not quite clear 
in every case how far cultural autonomy goes. Germany recently 
passed a law for minorities living in Germany. They are trifles of 
minorities; perhaps it is almost ridiculous to call a few scattered 
nationals of another nation a minority. An effort was made to show 
the best method of securing cultural autonomy, which means the 
possibility of having your own schools, your own religious education, 
and your own language. I do not know if people in this country are 
aware to what degree suppressive measures are being used in various 
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countries; the worst of all, if I am not mistaken, in Italy. Italy is 
not bound by the Versailles Treaty in any way to respect her minorities, 
whilst Poland and Czecho-Slovakia are under the minority legislation 
of the League of Nations. In Italy they are going so far that the 
Germans are obliged now to change their names into Italian names; 
people are punished for teaching in German, even in private. This, 
of course, simply means trying to wipe out the national character. 
Anybody who knows the Tyrolean population will know that it may 
take a century of the greatest cruelties, imprisonment and depriva- 
tion to bring about the desired change, éven with measures of that kind. 
In Poland one of the principal methods was sequestration and 
liquidation of German property, which is to come to an end now, 
Germany having made very great financial sacrifices to save the 
12,000 German-speaking families owning land in Poland. To judge 
by the measures that have been taken, it seems from what I have 
heard (I do not know these areas myself) that there is a continual 
effort being made to destroy the character of these nationals. 


COMMANDER WILLIAMS: Regarding your last remark, may I ask 
what would be the position of the speaker provided the statement 
which was made just now regarding Tyrol was not a matter of fact ? 


Dr. Wotrers : I said before that I do not personally know these 
areas, but with regard to the Tyroleans I have never heard it con- 
tested. I think that the Italians do not hide the fact. They think it 
is the right policy. From their point of view Italy has a right to be 
Italian ; any traces of German that still exist are to disappear. They 
seem to think it their duty or their national or patriotic right, especially 


from a strategic point of view, to assimilate the German-speaking 
population south of the Brenner line. 


A MEMBER: Might I ask Dr. Wolfers whether the cultural liberty 
granted to Germans in Czecho-Slovakia is a fairly full cultural 
liberty? It is so, as far as I can see. We even get German 
Ministers in the Cabinet in very high positions. Germans certainly 
have more freedom now in Czecho-Slovakia. I should like to ask 
Dr. Wolfers whether such cultural liberty as Czecho-Slovakia grants 
would be adequate to solve the problem? 


Dr. WoLFERS: As far as I can tell, things are very much better 
in Czecho-Slovakia. As to how far there is cultural autonomy I do 
not know, because opinions differ. Some people say that the Germans 
went into the Government hoping in doing so to bring about real 
cultural autonomy ; I am told by others that they have been very much 
disappointed, that local self-government has been done away with 
very largely of late, and that this is one of the reasons why there is 
more disaffection again. 
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Mr. H. Witson Harris: I should like to ask Dr. Wolfers whether 
he anticipates that as the result of the coming negotiations regarding 
the Saar, and in view of the necessity of marrying Saar coal with the 
Ruhr coal, there is likely to be some new type of agreement which 
will rather transcend political frontiers ? 


Dr. WoLFERS: With regard to the Saar, people have been rather 
optimistic that some solution will be found. As you know, in time 
to come there will, at worst, be a plebiscite if no previous agree- 
ment is found. The Germans believe, or they think that there is no 
doubt, that the Saar will then come back to Germany. There is 
hope at present for a previous agreement on financial lines. Germany 
will have to buy back the mines which have gone to France. It 
would be very unfortunate if the Saar question should remain un- 
solved for the simple reason that it is the only Franco-German question 
in the strict sense of the word in contest after the Hague Conference 
will have settled the other problems. If negotiations fail, the National- 
ists will continually point to the Saar to prove that France is not willing 
really to come to a good agreement with Germany. Therefore we hope 
generally that perhaps even before the Hague Conference, or very 
soon afterwards, the Saar question will be completely solved. With 
regard to the economic agreements which are going on between France 
and Germany, there is already the steel and iron cartel. The frontiers 
do not play a great réle. The iron and coal question has been solved. 
It seemed to be a terrible problem at the time; it has cost a lot of 
money, because people built up plants on the other side of the frontier 
which were. not necessary and brought about over-production. On 
the whole, I think the problem has now been solved in a satisfactory 
way. 

Major Knox: Would it be asking too much to ask Dr. Wolfers to 
give his personal opinion of what is a satisfactory state of cultural 
autonomy acceptable to the thinking majority of the German people? 
I think that we are all agreed that the satisfactory settlement of 
minority questions is the crux of so much upon which a state of peace 
in Europe depends. Would Dr. Wolfers give a clear definition of what 
he considers would be acceptable to Germany without any change of 
existing frontiers ? 


Dr. Wotrers: I think that the German legislation on minorities 
would certainly serve as an example; Germany could never pretend 
that it was not sufficient, because it is as much as Germany is willing 
toaccede. I donot know the legislation sufficiently well; the principal 
thing is the right of local self-government. Then there are schools 
and religious teaching and preaching in their own language. I do not 
think that there is much more than that needed. There is the 
democratic right of representation in Parliament. All these countries 
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have given it to the minorities, so that there is not very much more, 
I think, in regard to minorities. For instance, Estonia has a very 
complete system of autonomy for minorities, and, as far as I am told, 
it seems to work. 


Mr. WYNDHAM BEweEs: I was going to ask about Estonia. Can 
Dr. Wolfers give us a little more explanation with regard to Estonia, 
which, I believe, is in the best state of all as regards minorities ? 


Dr. WoLFERS: I am sorry that I do not know enough about it. 
I fear that I shall be saying things that are not quite exact, but I think 
that there is enough legislation in Estonia and in Germany to be the 
basis of any further legislation in other countries. Many of these other 
countries have a great deal of good legislation, but little goodwill 
to execute it in the sense of cultural autonomy for minorities. It 
must always be said that it is not enough to pass the laws, it needs a 
spirit of co-operation and of regard for these minorities. You know 
what it means to give other people a certain amount of self-determina- 
tion without losing a hold upon them. It is a problem of statesman- 
ship which, perhaps, these new countries have not yet got; it all 
depends upon the spirit of the ruling nation. Therefore I call upon 
British influence in all of these lines. Your country has very much 
more experience, and a very much broader view of the possibility of 
uniting minorities and majorities without setting one against the 
other. 


Mrs. SWANWICK : I would like to ask Dr. Wolfers if he thinks that 
the question of the Polish Corridor could really be settled by leaving the 
Corridor territorially as it is, and by establishing cultural improvements, 
together with the abandonment of passports and tariffs; in fact, by 
making the way across the Corridor as easy as it would be if the Corridor 
were still German? Is it possible to believe that the German people 
might, in time, become reconciled to such an agreement, leaving the 
Corridor still as a Corridor from a political point of view ? 


Dr. WoLFErs : I, personally, believe that the German people will 
never be satisfied with this agreement. I do not know whether 
German Polish friendship can possibly come into being under these 
conditions. After all, Germans will always say: ‘‘ Would it not be 
more just and more reasonable to give the Poles the possibility 
of an access to the sea under economic arrangements rather than to 
separate territories such as East Prussia from the rest of Germany?” 
The only thing which one can say is that most likely Germany would 
never go to war over the Corridor, but if ever the whole problem of 
the East should come up, and if ever Poland should want to rely upon 
German friendship, I think that she will be bound to take up this 
problem again. The Poles one day will see that, for the sake of real 
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friendship and understanding with Germany, it will be necessary to 
put this whole problem up before some international body, or to take 
it up between the nations and try to seek a new solution. There is 
the other side to it. East Prussia is surrounded by Polish territory, 
and Germany does not only feel that she has lost the Corridor, but con- 
tinually it appears that she might one day lose East Prussia too. East 
Prussia is so much surrounded by Poles that for Poland the question 
may arise one day whether she cannot do away with the whole Corridor 
question by doing away with East Prussia. Therefore there is always 
this feeling of being on the defensive. The day will come when it 
will be of the utmost importance to the peace of the world that two 
nations should sit at a table and take up a big territorial question of 
that kind, and try whether territorial questions cannot be solved in a 
friendly way. I have little hope that such a thing may arrive, but, 
still, I think that it is something at which one ought to aim as far as 
it can be done by peaceful means. 


A MEMBER: May I ask four questions? The first question is 
how far Dr. Wolfers thinks that the Poles will ever give up the 
Corridor without war? 


Dr. WoLFERS: With regard to this question, I always feel that 
nations will never give up territory unless they are very strong. We 
believed at one time that if Poland should happen to be in a state of 
great weakness she might, for the sake of winning Germany’s aid or 
support, be willing to give up the Corridor? My personal feeling is 
that a nation in a state of weakness cannot dare to give up anything, 
because everybody would look upon it as a sign of weakness. When 
Poland is once really consolidated I do not think that it would be 
impossible for the Poles to discuss the matter. I know that there are 
a number of groups in Poland which look upon the Corridor as an 
unsettled problem. If it is kept in mind by the Polish people, and 
by the nations of the world, that this is one of the problems which, one 
day, might come up for discussion it will be less of a question of prestige 
to Poland when the day does come. Poland will not have to fear that 
discussing this matter might be looked upon as a breakdown of Polish 
sovereignty and power. Mussolini gave up a part of Rome, which no 
nation would have done if it had not had the feeling of being powerful 
enough to be able to sacrifice something for a bigger purpose. One 
can never tell what difficulties may arise with regard to Poland on 
her eastern frontiers. It is a difficult situation for Poland to have no 
friends on either side. It is the same situation in which Germany found 
herself before the War. Therefore when the German-Polish problems 
come up, as they will certainly come up again and again, I do not see 
why it should be impossible, with the applause of public opinion all 
over the world, for Poland to make a big gesture, especially as the 
economic relations between both nations are going to be very important. 
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A MEMBER: Before putting the second question, may I say that 
in a recent visit to Poland I studied the mass of opinions given by all 
sections of the population in different parties. The point that 
seemed to emerge was that the Poles did not wart to take away 
East Prussia. In an earlier visit to Germany this year I found that 
there was much more fear of Polish desires to take away East Prussia, 
and to do various aggressive things which seemed to be justified. One 
can speak only in very general terms, especially when opinion is so 
unsettled in Poland. 

My second question is: If it came to the point, does Dr. Wolfers 
think that Poland would be more likely to wish, in the long run, to 
have an alliance with Russia or with Germany ? 


Dr. WoLrFERS : I really do not know. 


A MEMBER: The third question is the extent of German 
colonisation ? 


Dr, WoLrFERs : I do not think that this colonisation is likely ever 
to become very important. The idea of sending farmers to the East 
belongs again to the romantic sphere in Germany. We witness, on 
the contrary, a continual pressure from the East to the West. The 
standards of living are so much higher in the West that there is a 
general drain of population from the East to the West, even in Ger- 
many. The eastern part of Germany is being depopulated. Germans 
are now making a big effort to send farmers into their own eastern 
territory. East Prussia is very little populated. The newest event 
is the return of Germans from Russia, With the return of these 
12,000 Germans, to which many hundreds of thousands may follow, 
the temptation for Germans to go into the Slavic countries becomes 
smaller yet. We have no surplus farming population. The country 
is so deeply industrialised that there is a continual influx from the 
land to the cities. 


A MEMBER: The next question is the problem of Silesia, and how 
far a change in the personnel of the Government in Silesia will affect 
the matter? The present Government is greatly opposed by many 
people in Poland. 


Dr. WoLFERs : I hear little of Upper Silesia. I do not think that 
anybody believes that Poland by free consent will ever give up an 
inch of that very rich and important territory. It is interesting to 
note that at one time people thought the whole area would be destroyed 
economically. Germany at that time feared not to be able to live with- 
out the coal from Upper Silesia. To-day Germany suffers from too 
large imports of coal from Polish Upper Silesia! Things change very 
quickly in the economic sphere; that is why I don’t believe economic 
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reasons alone can be the basis for political judgments. Certainly 
the rule in Upper Silesia has done very much to embitter the 
feeling. 


A MEMBER: I would like to ask Dr. Wolfers a question. The 
population of Germany has increased at a rate of between 400,000 and 
500,000 people per annum. Does he think any industry in Germany 
will be able to absorb that number, and if it cannot, what does he 
think is going to happen? 


Dr. WoLFERS: The increase of population is decreasing, as you 
know. There is still an increase, but the figures are dropping con- 
siderably : most likely they will drop very much in coming years. 
The other factor is that the difficulty of absorbing the population 
comes, not from industry, but from agriculture; agriculture being, in 
great parts of Germany, in a very bad state. The problem now is 
whether one cannot solve the matter by settling small farmers in the 
territories. of the big estates: the small farming system may help 
absorb the surplus population. After all, the eastern districts are 
very sparsely populated. They are wheat-growing and rye-growing 
‘ territories, with big estates. There is no doubt that there will remain 
a certain amount of over-population in the sense of people who will 
seek their living elsewhere. That was true before the War, and it 
is true to-day in the case of Germany, although not quite to the same 
extent as in Italy. Personally, I do not believe that any kind of 
foreign policy can be based upon this fact, because the colonial system 
has hardly any advantages at all. Germany had colonies, but the 
people went to the United States of America, or to Canada. This 
country has colonies to a large extent, but it has over-population too. 
I do not think that the idea which the Italians pretend to look upon 
as a principle of politics is seriously a method of foreign policy. If 
the Italians succeed in finding territory somewhere in Africa it may 
do better for their population than for the German population, but, on 
the whole, the emigrants from a country seek to go to countries with 
higher standards, and not to any part of the world which happens to 
fall into the sphere of political influence of the country they come 
from. I do not think that this problem of population will really ever 
become a serious principle of German foreign policy. I do not believe 
it was so before the War. It always becomes a good catchword for 
any kind of expansive or Imperialistic policy. 


Mr. S. H. BAILEY: Dr. Wolfers has mentioned the problem of the 
Anschluss. Could he tell us how far indirectly non-political forms of 
standardisation have already been introduced between respective 
systems in Germany and Austria, and also how far there are any 
elements of opposition in Germany to the question of a union with 
Austria? 
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Dr. WoLFERS: Certainly the Governments of both countries are 
trying to bring about a certain amount of unity in administration and 
legislation, but that does not cover a very wide field. There is, for 
instance, a possibility of the penal laws of both countries being 
brought into harmony, and other things of the kind. This tendency 
will certainly go on, but it is difficult enough to bring about unity even 
between the legislation of Bavaria and of Prussia, so it seems rather 
difficult to imagine unity coming about to a large extent between 
Austria and Germany by this method. Germany is a federated State; 
each of the Federal States has its own legislation. Even if Austria 
were united with Germany she would certainly keep a good deal of 
her autonomy in regard to legislation, cultural questions, and so on. 
With regard to economic relations the advance is not very great. 
It has been just as difficult to come to an understanding in regard 
to trade negotiations with Austria as it has been with any other 
country. The opposition in Germany to an Anschluss is very small. 
If there is any, it comes from certain Prussian conservative quarters, 
from those quarters which still stand for the Bismarckian proposition 
that Germany can only be ruled by Prussian domination or a Prussian 
majority; they fear the influence of Southern Catholic Austria and 
Bavaria. From those quarters there is a sort of silent opposition. 
They would not dare to speak loudly about it because, naturally, all 
the other parties would point to them as being egotistical, and as 
lacking a broad national point of view. The enthusiasm for the. 
Anschluss comes more from the Republican Parties, from the Catholic 
Parties, and from the Socialists, partly, of course, for home purposes 
too. Those two parties would gain a good many followers, Austria 
being largely Catholic and Socialist. 


Mr. Hinks: With regard to the Corridor, is it possible for Dr. 
Wolfers to tell us what are the real practical difficulties which East 
Prussia must suffer from the separation, even with the best will in the 
world on both sides, with regard to through transport, railways and 
soon. What are the inevitable practical difficulties, apart altogether 


from the excellent reasons which he gave us for feeling that separa- 
tion ? 


Dr. WoLFErRs : I do not know what it would mean if really there 
were free trade over the Corridor. Of course, many of the economic 
difficulties would disappear if industry and agriculture in East Prussia 
could rely absolutely on this free trade. If there is any danger that at 
any moment, for political reasons, there may be a new stoppage, nobody 
would dare to develop industry in East Prussia. I can hardly imagine 
that any industrialist would like to depend upon the inevitable diffi- 
culties with a foreign Government on these lines. Then there is the 
simple feeling of isolation, the feeling of not being under the same 
system of security as your own country, and not being able to depend 
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upon your own country. It is very difficult, for instance, to find 
farmers willing to go to East Prussia. It is like going to a very far-away 
country, It is a psychological fact, if you like, but it is one of the 
greatest importance. Those are perhaps the main reasons. There 
may be other local ones which I do not know. 


COMMANDER KING-HALL: How long does Dr. Wolfers think that 
his countrymen will remain quietly in this disarmed condition? I 
mention that because about a year ago a distinguished German told me 
that he gave them two years; he told me that in two years from that 
date most of the German people, I think as much from the point of 
view of prestige as anything else, would insist on a straight answer to 
the question, that either they were secure when disarmed, in which 
case why did not the other countries cut armaments down to their level, 
or else they were not secure, in which case could a large country of the 
importance of Germany be expected to remain for an indefinite length 
of time in an insecure position? We were discussing at the time your 
new cruiser, whose influence on world politics is likely to be of con- 
siderable importance. It is not in the least realised at the present time, 
but it will be realised in about a year’s time, because in the most extra- 
ordinary way, although confined to the 10,000 tons limit, the Germans 
by extreme skill are producing a ship which has really completely upset 
the Washington Conference. If that ship is built in any numbers, 
and they are entitled te build six of them, it may have a most revolu- 
tionary effect on the whole disarmament position. This distinguished 
German to whom I was talking was in doubt himself as to whether or 
not it had been a wise thing to start building this ship, and he said that 
he thought that in two years’ time from then a definite answer would 
have to be given. Will Dr. Wolfers care to comment upon that 
matter? 


Dr. WotFers: I did not quite gather whether the idea that the 
Washington Conference was revolutionised by the German cruiser was 
the idea of this German, because it looks to me somewhat like the ideas 
which I sometimes hear in Germany, which belong to the fantastic 
sphere of which I have spoken, believing that one or two German 
ships, or one or two German regiments, will be so perfect that the rest 
of the world will tremble. I personally have never heard of anybody’s 
belief that Germany in building the cruiser has in any way upset the 
coming naval agreements, or has been in any way able to influence the 
agreements of other nations except in showing them the way in which 
they can build new cruisers. 

With regard to German disarmament I might say : if the Disarma- 
ment Conference should completely fail, and if every hope for a change 
of the present state of armaments in Europe should be destroyed, a 
big popular movement for larger armaments in Germany might 
certainly arise. I do not see any signs. of it yet; nobody up to now has 
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taken the stand that the whole disarmament proposition has definitely 
failed. At any rate, there are great difficulties in Germany in changing 
the present status quo of German armaments—difficulties in home 
politics. Nobody wants the big army; nobody wants the general 
military service. I do not think that the parties of the Left would 
for anything want to go back to a big army, or to general military 
service. From the financial point of view it would be simply ruinous. 
Therefore any hope that remains will certainly keep things as they 
are for a long while. With regard to what a distant future may bring 
I would not like to prophesy. I believe, as I said before, that as time 
goes on Germany will feel more and more anxious about the whole 
situation. The more Poland is consolidated, the more she becomes a 
real power, the more difficult will be Germany’s military position. 
Germany used to have contempt for Poland. This is changing 
very rapidly; we now know that the Polish army counts for some- 
thing, the French army always did, As time goes on it certainly will 
be a very awkward situation, but I have not heard the idea that in 
any very near future, in two years or so, Germany might threaten the 
world with building up a new army. Everybody knows that France 
would be quite capable of making it impossible, and that new difficulties 
all round would spring up if Germany should threaten to work on any 
new scheme of armaments. 


COMMANDER KING-HALL: If I might add one single thing, I wish 
to impress Dr. Wolfers with the fact that I am not trying to labour 
a small technical point. It interests me very much to hear that Dr. 
Wolfers, who is so extraordinarily well informed, does not appreciate 
what an extraordinarily important international fact this new cruiser 
is. It does not surprise me because practically nobody in this country 
does appreciate it. Without going into technical details, the reason 
why your new cruiser is of such international importance is that you 
have built a ship of 10,000 tons which is absolutely unique in the world ; 
there is nothing at present that can approach her upon that tonnage. 
The French are at liberty under the Washington Conference to build 
larger ships. They may do so, but in order to do so they will certainly 
have to build ships up to 17,000 tons. If the French build ships up 
to 17,000 tons, if we are sticking to the Washington Conference we 
should immediately have to alter our tonnage, as the balance would 
be upset. That is due to the fact that up to the present the French have 
not taken advantage of their rights under the Washington Conference 
to build capital ships; but if these German ships appear, then the French 
will be obliged to take advantage of their rights under the Washington 
Conference, and we shall be obliged, if we wish to retain the same ratio 
to the French, to do something. That would upset parity with 
America, so that one ship can upset the whole apple-cart. 


GENERAL MANCE : With regard to the Young Plan, is any ed 
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likely to arise owing to the doubt whether the Young Plan is con- 
sidered to be a modification of the German Constitution or not? I 
understand that in one case it means a two-thirds majority in the 
Reichstag and in the other case a simple majority, and that if there is 
a difference of opinion, and the Young Plan is adopted by a simple 
majority, then there might be complications later on if some of the anti- 
Young people got into power. They might say that it was an uncon- 
stitutional measure. I should like to know whether, if there is such a 
difficulty, the forthcoming referendum will dispose of the question once 
and for all? 


Dr. WotFers : I have not heard of this difficulty being considered 
at present in Germany. I know that in practically every case which 
comes up there is always this problem of the change of the Constitution. 
There is too much in our Constitution; it is very difficult to have any 
legislation in Germany at present because in the main cases some 
article of the Constitution is touched. If there is any doubt, the pres- 
sure will be strong enough to bring about the two-thirds majority. 
I think the feeling is, especially in industrial circles, and also in con- 
servative circles, that the Young Plan has got to be accepted. The 
‘whole Reparations situation in Germany has always been this, that all 
groups of the population, except very small Radical groups, knew very 
well that there was no way out apart from accepting the Reparation 
agreements. The financial situation of the country is always so near 
to just being balanced that any real financial crisis is more than any 
responsible Government could risk. Hugenberg pretends that he would 
risk it, and he pretends in his speeches to students that every German 
is prepared to go through a life of proletarian poverty. He would 
never get the bourgeois, the industrial groups, to follow this policy of 
catastrophic ruin. Therefore the Hugenberg referendum was not 
taken as a serious attack upon the Young Plan. It was, of course, 
a protest against Reparations. You must not look at it as a protest 
against this specific settlement or any other settlement in particular. 
The demonstration is against the fact of Germany having to pay 
Reparations at all. The combination of accusing Germany of sole 
guilt in bringing about the World War (which after all to the minds 
of very many people is the most humiliating part of the Peace Treaty), 
and making her pay Reparations because of having been guilty, 
makes the problem so difficult. Everybody knows, however, that 
Reparations have to be paid; the Young Plan is being accepted as the 
best solution at the time possible. Nobody can hope that a better 
solution at present could be brought about. I think the Reparations 
policy is clearly defined and will not be touched. Demonstrations of 
protest and continual effort for new revision will certainly go on, and 
I suppose every other nation will understand that they must go on. 
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BELGIAN POLICY IN THE CONGO 
Translation of an address given on March 5th, 1929 
By Dr. A. WAUTERS, 


Docteur en sciences économiques, membre du Comité national du Kivu, Secrétaire 
de la Commission coloniale du Parti Ouvrier Belge. 


Tue Hon. H. A. WynpDuHam in the Chair. 
The Historical Background. 


IF Belgian policy in the Congo is to be fairly judged, it should 
be placed in its historical setting. The Belgian nation, which is 
responsible for a Colonial empire eighty times as large as its own 
country, never forgets that the origin of their career as colonists 
evokes the deathless memory of Stanley and of Livingstone. The 
case of the Belgian Congo is unique in the annals of International 
Law, since the country was administered, originally, by a 
private undertaking, and later on became, to all intents and 
purposes (by the Berlin Act of 1884-1885), the private property 
of King Leopold II. At the outset, therefore, there was no legal 
tie connecting Belgium and the Congo. All they had in common 
was the same Sovereign; but in the one case Leopold II acted as 
a constitutional monarch, and in the other as an absolute ruler. 

This legal tie, or link, was not created until 1908, after the 
annexation of the Congo had been voted by the Chambers. It 
should be added that voting for this measure was not unanimous. 
An important section of public opinion was against it, the 
reason for this hostility being that neutral Belgium feared that 
the annexation of the Congo might give rise to international 
adventures and complications which, unfortunately, did not fail 
to materialise later on, notwithstanding Belgium’s illusory and 
fragile neutrality. Furthermore, many Belgians (who did not, 
perhaps, hold sufficiently wide views) were apprehensive on the 
score of their country being involved in considerable expenditure 
if launching out on this new path. Time has proved anxiety on 
this point to have been groundless. Finally, annexation was 
opposed by those Belgians whose indignation had been loudest 
regarding the abuses of the Leopoldian régime. These abuses 

1 Annexation was voted for in the Chamber by eighty votes; there were 
fifty-four votes against it and nine abstentions from voting. 
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formed the subject of an International Commission, which is still 
remembered. 


The Surrounding Circumstances. 


The colonial policy of Belgium cannot be understood, without 
a broad sketch of the surrounding circumstances. The Congo 
is a distant Colony, some ten thousand kilometres separating it 
from the capital. Belgium is a minute country, owning no 
merchant fleet, or hardly any. It is unnecessary to lay stress on 
her colonial inexperience, and her task was rendered yet more 
difficult by having to be carried out over territory of enormous 
extent in comparison with that of the mother-country. Further- 
more, there is much diversity in the Congo from the ethnographic, 
geological, and economical points of view. The great centres of 
production, for instance, are very far apart, and are, nearly all, 
situated on, or near, the borders of the Colony. Copper and 
radium are found in the south-eastern portion, diamonds in the 
south-west, and gold in the north-east. These great centres of 
. industrial production are not necessarily identical with the most 
densely populated areas, and the proportion of inhabitants varies 
in the most irregular manner. Throughout the Congo basin 
proper the population is extremely sparse, but is exceptionally 
dense in the Ruanda—Urundi country, over which Belgium 
exercises a mandate on behalf of the League of Nations. It can 
easily be seen, therefore, that no rigid and uniform principles are 
applicable to the administration of an area of this kind. Each 
of the four large provinces of the Belgian Congo (Congo-Kasai ; 
Equateur; Katanga; and the Eastern Province) has its own 
special peculiarities and problems. 


Economic Development. 


As a matter of fact, the real development of the Congo does 
not go further back than forty years—or thirty for all practical 
purposes. Experience has therefore been very short, yet all 
those who have recently travelled in the Congo unite in paying a 
tribute to the work done by the Belgians, who have shown 
common sense, imagination, and perseverance in carrying out 
their mission as colonists. In less than thirty years they have 
built 17,000 kilometres of roads and 3,319 kilometres of railway 
lines, and have organised some 15,000 kilometres of waterways. 

In 1887 the Belgian Congo exported goods to the value of 
1,980,000 francs. 

In 1897 these exports amounted to 15,000,000 francs. 
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In 1907 to 59,000,000 francs, 

In 1913 to 55,000,000 francs. 

In 1923 to 552,000,000 francs. 

In 1927 to 1,055,000,000 francs. 

(For the purposes of comparison, it should be borne in mind 
that the franc—the Belgian monetary standard—has depreciated 
as much as 1-7 since October 25th, 1926.) 

The Congo heads the world’s list of radium and cobalt pro- 
ducing countries, ranks second for diamond production, fifth for 
copper, tenth for tin, and twelfth for gold. (N.B.—This classi- 
fication has perhaps slightly altered by now.) 

It should be added that the horse-power of waterfalls, etc., 
capable of being converted into “‘ white coal” throughout the 
Congo is estimated at 90 millions—or one half of the potential 
water-power of Africa as a whole. 

A final proof of the enormous development of the Belgian 
colony is the extraordinarily rapid expansion of urban centres, 
where large buildings spring up in a few months, something after 
the manner of mushroom towns in the United States of America. 
It is hardly necessary to add that this phenomenon has its usual 
corollary of a swift rise in the value of land, the price of which 
in some districts reaches fabulous figures. 

These results have been achieved under specially difficult 
conditions; railway construction, in particular, having encoun- 
tered great natural obstacles. The levelling, for example, of the 
Lower Congo railway line (between Matadi and Leopoldville) is 
taking place under very arduous conditions, through desert rock 
and with insufficient labour. 

A private undertaking, again, mines for ore, and has to obtain 
fuel some 1100 kilometres to the south of its base, timber from 
1000 kilometres north, and workmen from some spot 1200 kilo- 
metres in a north-easterly direction. 


Critical Analysis of the Economic Position. 


In 1927 Belgium imported merchandise worth 29 milliards and 
179 million francs, the Congo’s contribution to this total being not 
more than 13 per cent., or 460,000,000 francs. Similarly, Belgium 
only supplies her Colony with one half of the goods the latter 
requires. Every year Belgium buys coffee to the value of over 
500 million francs; cocoa to 100 million; tobacco to 20 million; 
sugar-cane to 50 million ; rice to 100 million ; cotton to 900 million ; 
and timber for use in building, mines, and the furniture trade, to 
the value of 800 million francs. All these foodstuffs and all these 
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raw materials could be supplied by the Congo. If this possibility 
were completely realised, it is easy to perceive how happy would 
be its results for the commercial prosperity of a country which now 
purchases raw materials abroad to the value of 15 milliard francs 
yearly, and foodstuffs valued at 7 milliards! Unfortunately, this 
cannot take place for a long time, since the profitable stage of 
Congolese development is still in its infancy, and since the quality 
of the cotton, timber, tobacco, etc., grown in that country does 
not necessarily come up to that required by the Belgian consumer 
and by Belgian industries. But, although products from the 
Congo may not be absorbed by undertakings in the mother-land, 
they nevertheless supply Belgium with a medium of exchange on 
the international market, as, from the monetary point of view, 
the Congo and Belgium form a single and undivided territory. 

In any case, at present, the Congo already makes good 12 per 
cent. of the deficit between Belgian imports and exports of raw 
materials and foodstuffs, and as much as 21 per cent. of that 
deficit in raw materials alone. 

It should also be emphasised that products for use in industry 
represent three-quarters of the goods exported from the Congo, 
copper alone representing nearly one half thereof. 

This peculiarity brings to light a serious discrepancy between 
industrial and agricultural activities in the Belgian Congo. It 
becomes plain that their development does not synchronise. 

In large urban districts, where speculation in land leads to 
an immoderate rise in the prices of building sites, the development 
of sound business undertakings is greatly hampered by the high 
cost of building. 

The Congo has suffered, and is still suffering, from the effects 
of Stock Exchange speculation, the latter having, so to speak, 
“ dealt in futures”? in cases where expectations reasonable in 
themselves cannot be realised for a very long time. The Belgian 
public absolutely lost its head over colonial stocks, and the price 
of shares in undertakings barely launched soared to a giddy 
height. There may yet be a dangerous reaction after this frenzy 
of speculation, since it has been shown by very trustworthy and 
competent financiers that, at the very time when Belgian colonial 
stocks reached their highest level on the Bourse in Brussels, their 
average yield did not amount to more than 4 per cent., whereas 
the average yield of limited Companies in the mother-country was 
13 per cent. in 1927. It is estimated that at the end of 1928 the 
value of Belgian capital invested in the Congo reached a total of 
15 milliard paper francs. 
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It will be remembered, on casting one’s mind back to the 
early days of the Belgian Congo, that the bold undertaking of 
King Leopold II appealed at first to but a few people, who had 
the gift of faith. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that this 
state of affairs still influences adversely the fate of this fine 
Colony, as—owing to the fact that public opinion had no voice 
in the matter—the first white settlers were given concessions 
which, in certain cases, gave to a single company an area equal to 
four times that of Belgium! A further result of this state of 
affairs was to make the Congo a country where capital is more 
intensely concentrated than in any other part of the world. It 
is, of course, difficult to determine the exact limits of this pheno- 
menon, since it eludes accurate statistical investigations. It has 
been said that 85 per cent. of all Belgian colonial undertakings 
were controlled by the same group of bankers, the amalgamation 
of which group is, moreover, quite recent. This group is that of 
the Société Générale and of the Overseas Bank (‘‘ Banque 
d’Outremer”’). Personally, we quote this figure with all reserve. 

This concentration of capital possesses the usual advantages 
and disadvantages of a phenomenon characteristic of our indus- 
trial age. It cannot, on the one hand, be denied that large and 
powerful undertakings have the most improved technical methods 
at their disposal, which allows them to place on the international 
market a larger quantity of goods than that previously available. 
This circumstance is undeniably all to the good. Furthermore, 
it cannot, from a social point of view, be denied that large under- 
takings, having a wider scope, can do more work than small ones. 
Also, it is more difficult for large undertakings to avoid the 
attention of State officials and that of public opinion. 

On the other hand, however, such concentration of capital 
is a menace to the power of the State. Finally, it is easier for 
such powerful undertakings to withstand any demands made by 
their white staff—which, it should be added, does not go in for 
syndicalism. 

Since the annexation of the Congo by Belgium, but especially 
since the war, the Government has reacted against capitalist 
domination by applying the system known as économie mixte, 
according to which the State participates to the extent of 51 per 
cent. in the capital of all undertakings floated, thus ensuring the 
right of public investigation into the working of private Companies, 
while preserving their flexibility and initiative. The earnings of 
these “‘ mixed ”’ undertakings (of which I have made a special 
study for the purposes of my work on the Socialist doctrine, 












published elsewhere), represent one-fifth of the total sums annually 
collected as revenue by the Treasury. I need hardly add that 
this mixed method has not yet been properly worked out, and that 
it still leaves a loophole for a good deal of abuse. Recent financial 
scandals have revealed the fact that it is by no means perfect. 

The Belgian Congo is at present (and only temporarily) suffer- 
ing from over-capitalisation, following on that monetary inflation 
whose ravages extended over Colony and mother-country alike. 
Immoderate multiplication of the means of production and 
exchange brought about a commercial crisis which has not yet 
ended, although it is now abating. 

Finally, it is to be expected that costs of production will 
increase in the Congo. The reasons for this are threefold, viz :— 


1. It is probable that wages cannot remain at their 
present level. And it should not be forgotten that increased 
purchasing capacity on the part of coloured wage-earners 
cannot but make for the prosperity of Belgian trade in the 
Congo. 

2. Financial stabilisation, and the need for the successful 
practice of a policy whereby the Colony’s financial equili- 
brium shall be strictly maintained (which is, moreover, 
being done), will oblige the Government to increase taxation 
(import and export dues, taxes, etc.). 

3. It is probable, moreover, that transport rates may be 
appreciably increased for a similar reason, for transport by 
sea, river, rail, and so on. 


Administrative Policy. 


There is not much to be said regarding the administrative 
policy in the Belgian Congo. At the start, it was seriously 
tarnished by such mistakes as are made by all who try their 
*prentice hand at colonising, and (in some directions) the evils 
- inflicted by the system of direct government have not yet passed 
away. It was then very wisely decided to adopt a mixed system, 
partaking both of direct government properly so called and 
of indirect government. Thus, wherever the native social cadre 
had not been unskilfully thrown out of gear, a return was made 
to native usance and the restoration of native chefferies. In this 
regard, therefore, things are tending increasingly towards what I 
may call superintended autonomy. Efforts are being made to 
foster the administration by them of their own finances. These 
are drawn from the most varied sources, for details of which would 

















be tedious. Already natives are collaborating successfully with 
the whites in four respects. It is they who conduct the census, 
collect the tax payable by natives, and do work connected with 
civilian construction and requisitioning. Furthermore, natives 
afford valuable assistance in matters concerning hygiene. Finally, 
the setting up of native tribunals tends to restore the authority of 
native chiefs. In districts where the chefferies may have come 
to an end from various causes—with which penetration by the 
white man may possibly have had nothing to do—successful 
attempts have been made at creating native sectors. This 
experiment has been particularly successful in the Eastern 
Province. 


Social Policy. 


The entire social policy of the Belgian Congo is at present 
dominated by the serious problem of depopulation. Opinions on 
the subject vary a good deal. Some of the most prominent 
experts state that depopulation does not exist; others, who are 
in the majority, aver that the prosperity of the Congo is directly 
menaced by depopulation. In certain circles, it is readily ascribed 
to penetration by the white man. This, of course, is an obvious 
exaggeration. Parallel to European causes of the disappearance 
of the negro run various local ones, but it must be added that 
they are tending to disappear, or have already disappeared by 
now. Such causes are intestine warfare, cannibalism, barbarous 
customs, an appalling lack of sanitation and hygiene, and frightful 
infant mortality. 

It would, however, be absurd to attach preponderating 
importance to native causes of depopulation. Great responsi- 
bility attaches to the white man in this regard. The demand for 
porters has given rise to intensive recruiting and unchecked 
migration, which have entirely upset the equilibrium of the black 
man’s social existence. And porterage has also been a fatal 
means of disseminating serious epidemic diseases, such as sleeping 
sickness, blennorrhoea, syphilis, and so on. On the other hand, 
the rapid conversion of the natives into a wage-earning ! class, 
as well as their induced and artificial concentration in many 
places, have given rise to much confusion of races with com- 
pletely different customs, dialects, and religious rites. Wher- 
ever the influence of missionaries has not been brought to bear, 

1 According to the latest report laid before both Chambers by the Minister 


there were 432,000 wage-earners in the Congo in 1927. At the present day the 
figure is probably not much below the half million mark. 
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this leads to the creation of what one can only designate as social 
anarchists, whose original social sanctions have been destroyed— 
and replaced by nothing else. Finally, the great encampments 
where workers are concentrated have a very low birth-rate, owing 
to the fact that few women live there, or that those who do are 
barren. 

And yet it is no exaggeration to say that social legislation, 
as existing in the Belgian Congo, is one of the most complete 
codes devised for tropical countries. In no territory or province 
has the vigilance of the Government proved to be at fault. 
Regulations provide for the gradual elimination of the porterage 
system, for the setting up of Health and Sanitary Commissions, 
and for unceasing warfare against epidemics. Remarkable 
activity is more especially shown in the battle with sleeping 
sickness. 

Employers are subjected by the regulations to a double obliga- 
tion, both as regards the recruiting of workers and as regards the 
care to be taken of them when living in the centres of production. 
Very strict rules exist concerning the health of negroes recruited 
. from any native community (application of Pignet’s test), as also 
concerning their transport, housing, food, and dress. Some of the 
regulations even go so far as to detail the rations with which an 
employer is bound to provide his workpeople. Taking into 
consideration local difficulties in regard to supplies, these regula- 
tions lay. down the quantity of fats, hydrates, carbon, etc., which 
rations must contain, and even mention the requisite number of 
calories. 

Furthermore, a recent enactment has fixed the proportion of 
natives to be recruited from any one community at 5 per cent. of 
the number of fit males. This figure (which some people might 
consider to be unworkable in practice) is the maximum permitted. 

Apart from Government regulations, various large firms have 
taken the initiative in regard to framing their own very strict 
rules and regulations for the protection of their native hands, 
who represent an asset at least as important as the mines they 
work. I may mention one big mining concern which recruits by 
persuasion alone, after the natives have been carefully selected 
from the point of view of physical fitness. Light and progressive 
training for the work they are subsequently to do is given them on 
the spot, after which they are taken to their destination in 
accordance with Government requirements, in barges or special 
railway carriages, being accompanied by native hospital orderlies 
or by doctors, if the detachment is a large one. Making the 
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labour recruits work en route is strictly forbidden by law. On 
arrival they are given extra food, after being carefully dressed. 
Here again, regulations go into various minutie with a thorough- 
ness which may appear a trifle overdone. For instance, the 
proper weight of blankets issued to each native is carefully laid 
down. 

Medical officers employed by the above-mentioned mining firm 
are the supreme judges as to what work the particular recruit is 
capable of doing—+.e. light or ordinary work—and this medical 
section also decides his daily working hours. Aningenious system 
of fines (5000 francs for each death) is applied in every department 
of the undertaking under discussion. Mortality nevertheless 
continues to be high, though it must be said that it is 
decreasing. 

The Government has gone very thoroughly into the serious 
problem of depopulation, appointing two Commissions to study 
it, the last of which reported on its task at the end of 1928. It 
was decided, in practice, to divide each of the four Congolese 
provinces into economic zones of three different descriptions. In 
the first, where the population is sufficiently large, concessions for 
various kinds of undertakings continue to be granted. In the 
zones of the second class or category no fresh concessions are 
granted except for agricultural undertakings, where the native 
remains more or less in his natural environment and does work to 
which he is accustomed. No concessions whatsoever will be 
granted in the third zone for five years to come. 

Apart from these general preventive measures, depopulation 
is being fought by encouraging natives to till the soil; by making 
unceasing efforts to bring mechanical equipment up to date, since 
a great saving of workers is effected by this substitution of 
machinery for manual labour; and by spreading professional 
instruction as much as possible. According to the Prime Minister 
and Minister for the Colonies (M. Jaspar), there are a million 
students in schools throughout the Congo (his speech at the time 
of discussion of the 1929 Budget in the Chamber of Representa- 
tives). Finally, various Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 
as also schools for native midwives, are being successfully 
organised. 


Critical Examination of the Congolese Social Policy. 

It cannot be said, however, that no criticism can fairly be 
levelled against this social policy. For instance, all these measures 
must, of necessity, remain a dead letter in many parts of the 
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Colony, and more especially so where the medical and sanitation 
services are concerned. The Belgian Congo is suffering from a 
lack of doctors and of engineers attached to public services. This 
dearth is a very serious thing. There is only one doctor per 
40,000 inhabitants in the Congo, whereas in Belgium the pro- 
portion is one to1500. The inspectors of labour are only a skeleton 
force. If one adds hereto the many difficulties of transport and 
travel over a territory eighty times as large as Belgium, it becomes 
easy to understand that the application of rules and regulations 
must often be ludicrously inadequate. 

In times past recruiting of natives often took place under 
criminally bad conditions. This was owing to labour contractors 
who were veritable merchants of human flesh, and who made use 
of the most odious coercive measures to procure negroes, without 
paying the slightest heed to their health or the state of population. 
Without being their accomplices, officials existed who, owing to 
weakness of character (and I hasten to add that it was nota 
general rule), encouraged these shameful recruiting methods. 

Can it be said that all abuses have now disappeared? For my 
own part I should not venture to assert this. The power of certain 
large capitalist Companies is such that it may well be yet exercis- 
ing a secret and underground influence over the officials. 

Lastly, native chiefs still allow themselves to be bribed in the 
matter of nominating labour recruits, or occasionally yield to 
low motives of revenge in nominating their personal enemies. 

Nevertheless, there is no forced labour, properly so called, 
in the Congo. A campaign was started there for the re-intro- 
duction of corporal punishment, but most of my fellow-country- 
men (and I have the honour to belong to this section of the public) 
protested indignantly in the matter, and those who are opposed 
to these base and inhuman methods can aver, with truth, that 
they have gained the day. 

Finally, the negro has boundless faith in the white man’s 
justice—a faith which is vindicated by the firm and uncom- 
promising attitude of magistrates and officials who, regarding 
themselves as the guardians of the native races, occasionally 
indulge in mysticism of perhaps too lofty a type. 


Conclusions. 


Belgium is faithfully carrying out her colonising mission in 
the Congo. In the light of the experience gained by great colonis- 
ing nations (and more especially by England), she has amended 
errors which did not enhance her reputation in the past, but 
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which, to her credit be it spoken, she recognised and courageously 
made it her duty to rectify. 


It should, moreover, be pointed out that Belgium’s sincerity 
in this matter has been acknowledged by an eminent Englishman. 
On October 8th, 1928, Sir Herbert Samuel—who, once upon a 
time, conducted a campaign against the Belgian Congo—wrote 


the following letter to M. Jaspar, the Belgian Prime Minister and 
Minister for the Colonies, viz. :— 


It is nearly twenty-five years since, as a young private member of 
the British Parliament, keenly interested in African questions, I moved 
a resolution in the House of Commons drawing attention to grave 
defects in the administration of the Congo Free State, particularly in 
relation to the treatment of the natives. There followed an acute 
public controversy. Those of us who, in England, took a prominent 
part in that discussion were accused of being animated by some ulterior 
motive, hostile to Belgian interests and intended to promote, in one 
way or another, the interests of Great Britain. Asa matter of fact, we 
were only anxious that the government of the Congo should be trans- 
ferred from the personal control of King Leopold II to that of the 
Belgian Crown and Parliament. We felt sure that, if that were done, 
the abuses would end. We took action because Great Britain had a 
certain responsibility in the matter by virtue of the international 
arrangements that were made when the Congo Free State was founded. 

A quarter of a century has gone by. The transfer was effected long 
ago. On account of the part which I played at that time, I would 
venture to offer now my respectful congratulations upon the complete 
change that has been effected and the brilliant results that have been 
achieved. I have recently made inquiry from the Organisation in this 
country whose special task it is to keep in close touch with the interests 
of native populations in all parts of the world, and to bring to public 
notice any causes of abuse, and I am assured that, for many years past, 
no complaint has reached them from the Belgian Congo. On the 
contrary, that State is now regarded as standing in the forefront of 
progressive and enlightened colonial administrations. 

The recent journey of King Albert and Queen Elizabeth, undertaken 
with so much courage and devotion, impels me to take up my pen and 


to offer these words of sincere homage to them and to the Belgian 
Administration. 


To sum up, the two sides of the colonial problem facing 
Belgian may be stated as follows :— 

She is in the Congo, on the one hand, to civilise the black 
races, increase their well-being, and lead them gradually to 
become the white man’s equals in the human community. 

She is there, on the other hand, to cause the Congo’s boundless 
mineral and agricultural wealth to circulate freely. 
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These two aims are equally legitimate, and one does not 
preclude the other. Yet Belgiuin may fail if the great snare set 
for all colonising nations—the love of money, the lure of gain, the 
haste to be rich—is allowed to supplant her civilising mission. 
It is for men of good-will to see that this does not occur, to keep on 
reminding those who represent the white man in the tropics that 
the quality of civilisation cannot be measured in terms of horse- 
power or in wealth of exports; that an increasing number of 
moral aspirations and ethical tasks call upon the so-called higher 
races for fulfilment, and that they cannot in justice avoid this 
duty. 

If looked upon in this light, Belgium’s colonial problem can 
only be solved by means of the negro’s ever-increasing collabora- 
tion and with the help of other nations—who are becoming more 
and more united in these as in other matters, notwithstanding the 
wish of a minority to deny the sublime truth dawning upon the 
world, the fact that nations are no longer isolated, but are 
becoming internationalised. 














THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


Résumé of an Address given at a Sectional Meeting on 
December 12th, 1929 


By Captain ALFRED Dewar, O.B.E., B.Litt., R.N. (retired) 


SINCE the War an important change has taken place in inter- 
national polity. The standards of naval and military strength 
necessary to ensure security have become subject to international 
discussion, and with this discussion is involved a search for 
certain standards by which to gauge what may be called the 
L.P.A.—the Lowest Possible Armament. It is thought by some 
people that wars are caused by armaments. This is a new idea. 
The old idea was that wars are caused by a spirit of rivalry or 
hostility of which armaments are merely the expression. Wars 
too may be caused by faulty diplomacy. The war of 1866 
between Prussia and Austria has been traced by some to the 
diplomacy of Talleyrand and Castlereagh in 1815. The Balkan 
troubles go back to the diplomacy of 1878 and to the atmosphere 
of bad faith that surrounded Austrian diplomacy. 

Their origin must be sought in racial hostility and crafty 
diplomacy and not in armaments. Armaments are merely a 
symptom of the real trouble. They are, too, indissolubly related 
to a reasonable measure of self-defence. Behind them lurk 
requirements of security which make it very difficult to frame 
standards of disarmament. 

The difficulties of finding a general coefficient of security in 
terms of fighting forces of the navy, army and air force, and in 
the light of entirely different geographical conditions, are so great 
that the exponent of disarmament is inclined to fall back on 
naval armaments, where it is easy to work with simple arith- 
metical ratios of ships and tonnage. Parity may be a convenient 
standard for expressing an international tendency, but it is difficult 
to regard it as an exponent of real strategical relativity, for it is 
almost impossible to discover a common denominator that will 
include the sum-total of all potencies of defence and offence. 

In the case of the United States this is still further compli- 
cated by a strong sentiment in favour of the enforcement of 
neutral claims in time of war. This brings us to the point that 
Senator Borah constantly emphasises—the consideration of 
Freedom of the Seas. 

Senator Borah has defined Freedom of the Seas to be the 
right of neutral nations to carry their commerce as freely in time 












of war as in time of peace—‘ outside actual munitions of war and 
outside of proceeding to a particular port under a state of blockade 
there should be no interference with neutral trade.” + 

Now in approaching this subject it is desirable to consider, 
first, what is the essence of blockade ; secondly, what was the form 
of blockade enforced in the Great War ; thirdly, whether it is possible 
to reorientate the whole problem in the light of the Peace Treaty and 
the Great War. 

The essence of the idea of blockade is the interception of 
supplies of war. This is a necessity of war. It is part of war. 
It cannot be divorced from war. In the earlier writers like 
Grotius and Gentilis greater stress is laid on this aspect of neces- 
sity. Gradually a system grew up for regulating it and a great 
body of law of prize and capture and recapture grew up with it. 
Two principal methods were gradually evolved—one the method 
of contraband, the other that of blockade. In the last century 
the pressure on neutrals was alleviated by distinctions between 
absolute contraband and conditional contraband, by distinctions 
between civilian and military supplies, and by the idea of effective 
blockade. These distinctions have been shattered more or less 
by the practice of modern war. The distinction between different 
classes of contraband disappeared in the Great War. With it 
went the distinction between military forces and a civil population. 
The old distinctive landmarks were swept away. 

We are faced then with the question whether we are to recon- 
stitute the old system and enforce a strict adhesion to it, or 
whether we are to seek for a new system in the experience of the 
late War. Here one is faced with the difficulty that there is no 
single word to designate the primary object of the system—that 
is, the interception of supplies—apart from particular methods 
of application. 

The old system of interception broke down in the late War. 
Blockade in the strict meaning of the term could not be enforced— 
except on the coasts of Africa and in the Red Sea—and contraband 
was extended out of recognition. Gradually, however, there was 
evolved a new system for equilibrating the conflicting claims of 
neutrals and belligerents. 

One of the principal measures of that system was bargaining 
enforced by economic pressure. Agreements were made with 
large neutral trusts which in return for a promise to expedite 
the examinations and release of their ships promised to control 
re-export. Then one bargained with monopoly products, such as 


1 24th January, 1929, in U.S. Congressional Record, 70/3/2250. 
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coal and jute (no coal if you send butter to Germany), and with 
insurance and cable facilities. It is not possible here to draw 
even an outline of the immense ramifications of the system. 
One point, however, must be emphasised. It was not a purely 
naval system of interception. Cruisers only played a single part 
in it. It is not correct, therefore, to talk of Freedom of the 
Seas. We should speak rather of Freedom of Trade. Cruisers 
were only a single instrument in controlling neutral trade. The 
possibility of interception and detention may have provided an 
impetus towards the agreements, but cruisers in 1915 sent in 
only some 750 ships out of some 4000 intercepted. The remainder 
came in of their own accord under the terms of various agree- 
ments. The amounts covered by various agreements, which 
had nothing to do with cruisers, must have been thirty- and 
fifty-fold the amounts carried by ships and cargoes actually sent 
in. Interception then is not merely a question of cruisers. 

Detention.—One comes now to the question of detention. The 
principal cause of complaint by neutrals was not so much the con- 
fiscation of contraband as the detention and delay of ships. In 
Mr. Lansing’s letter of October 21st, 1915, the complaint revolves 
round “ vexatious delays.” It is imperfect machinery, not a 
point of law, that is giving the trouble. ‘‘ The British Govern- 
ment had expressed the intention ‘to remove all causes of un- 
avoidable delay.’” ‘Interference had become increasingly 
vexatious.” “Great Britain has been unsuccessful in her efforts 
to distinguish between enemy and neutral trade.” “ The United 
States Government was at first inclined to view with leniency the 
British measures 1 because of the assurances of the British Govern- 
ment that inconvenience to neutral trade would be minimised.” 
“ There was unwarrantable delay and expense in bringing vessels 
into port for search and investigation on mere suspicion.” And 
when brought into port ‘“‘ they were subjected to municipal laws 
and regulations.” They were required by British authorities 
“to pay pilotage, harbour dues, unloading, wharfage and storage 
dues prior to judicial determination.” 

The real source of friction then is to be found in the delay 
and detention. Now what is behind this delay? What is the 
cause of it? Behind it is an old-fashioned system of suppression of 
information amounting to stratagem if not to actual trickery and 
deception. The shipper considers he has a right to conceal his 
real consignee or to consign his cargoes to ‘‘ camouflage’ con- 

1 Italics not in original, but there is in the phrase a recognition of Grotius’ 


principle of the element of necessity (rigor belli). 
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signees, and the belligerent thereupon claims the right to impose 
a tedious investigation involving perhaps a fortnight of deten- 
tion. The basic principle is bad. The system is one of stratagem 
and it is met by detention. Is there any way of avoiding this 
old-fashioned clumsy system in which wars tend to give rise to 
secondary wars? 

The remedy is a bona fide manifest, certified by a competent 
authority, giving full and correct information as to the nature 
and destination of the cargo. This may seem much to ask for. 
But is it, in the light of the Peace Treaty? Ifweare sincere about 
peace, we must accept a new view of neutrality and a new outlook 
on neutrality. We are faced with a big question of principle. 

There were, too, in the machinery, minor defects which really 
arose from insufficiency in personnel. In the Downs the average 
detention in 1915 was about three days. At Kirkwall it was 
nearer five. At Ramsgate in the early days of the War there 
were often hours of delay in getting Dutch manifests abstracted. 
Months passed before a manifest office was started. These are, 
of course, merely minor points of organisation, but the fact 
remains that if one starts with an insufficient or untrained per- 
sonnel there must be delay, and that delay will cause friction. 
As an instance one may give the case of the large liner S.S. 
Rotterdam on her way from Rotterdam to New York in June 
1915. She was detained nearly a fortnight and had to be allowed 
to go on without further examination. The passengers on the 
way across exhausted all their literary talent in variations on the 
words “‘ You may proceed.” 

Certification of Cargoes.—These delays would be avoided if all 
cargoes were properly certified in time of war. This system was 
actually adopted in the late War in the form of letters of assurance, 
which were called ‘‘ Navicerts’’—a system which was first suggested 
by the American Consul-General. One would, of course, be faced 
with the natural opposition of the shipper to declare the enemy 
destination of cargo, complicated by the possibility that he may not 
know its final destination. But in any case no neutral Govern- 
ment should permit a sudden outgrowth of camouflage con- 
signees in time of war. Cargoes could sail, of course, uncertified, 
but if uncertified would be more liable to seizure and must expect 
detention. 

A system of this sort would, of course, be in favour of the 
belligerent superior at sea, and in order to adjust the balance one 
would have to give a measure of favour to the normal trade neutrals. 
A distinction would have to be drawn between normal trade and 
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war trade. The distinction, of course, can be drawn—it is merely 
a matter of statistical research—and this is precisely what the 
rationing system attempted to do and did do in the late War. 

* The proposal, therefore, is that the measures adopted in the 
Great War should be investigated carefully and become a basis 
for international consideration and adoption. In any case normal 
trade between neutrals would, under such a system, pass freely 
and without delay. But, one may say, what about the war 
trade? Well that is where the Peace Treaty comes in. If there 
is any meaning in it, then war trade must expect to be severely 
supervised. But if manifests were genuine and properly certifi- 
cated, disputes would arise only on points of international law. 
Long detentions for purposes of investigation would disappear. 

Whatever may be the actual course followed, it is permissible 
to draw a distinction between those who believe in codes and 
those who desire to see some machinery devised that would react 
rapidly to particular circumstances. The weakness of the code 
system was proved in the Declaration of London of 1909. Noth- 
ing is more certain than this—that the Declaration of London 
was utterly unsuited to the exigencies of the late War. 

What is wanted is some design of machinery that all neutral 
Governments can adopt, using the League of Nations system for 
the compilation of information and exchange of opinion towards 
that end. 

It would appear that the whole system dealing with maritime 
trade in war requires a complete reorientation to satisfy— 


(a) the claims of neutrals ; 

(6) the necessities of war in the light of the Great War and 
the blockade; 

(c) the Peace Treaty. 


The whole question must be treated broadly. It is not sufficient 
to consider it on the narrow basis of confining the interception 
of supplies to what is called a “ public war.’’ There is no real 
“ organisation for such a war in all its aspects. It is a purely 
anticipatory idea and the U.S.A. stands outside it. Again, if 
wars of self-defence are still a possibility, it is necessary to pre- 
pare some conception of blockade for them. The old system 
broke down in the late War. Is it to be adopted again with 
certain modifications, or should we try and evolve a new system 
on the basis of what was done in the War? That is the question 
that lies behind what is called ‘‘ Freedom of the Seas,” or, as it 
should more correctly be termed, “‘ Interception in time of War,” 
F2 














THE INTERNATIONAL POSTAL SERVICE AND THE 
UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


Summary of Address given at a Sectional Meeting on 
November 6th, 1929 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL F. H. WILtiAmson, C.B., C.B.E., 
Director of Postal Services, General Post Office. 


In the spring of this year the General Post Office departed 
from the conservative attitude which it had aways adopted 
hitherto in philatelic matters and introduced a temporary general 
issue of postage stamps which for some months were issued 
exclusively in place of the ordinary stamps of certain denomina- 
tions. These stamps bore the words “ Postal Union Congress,” 
and they were issued to commemorate an event unique in the 
history of the British Post Office, namely, the assembling in this 
country for the first time of the periodical Congress of the 
Universal Postal Union. On learning of the existence of the 
Congress, the Royal Institute of International Affairs suggested 
that it would be of some interest to their members to have a 
detailed account of the Universal Postal Union, what it is and 
what it does; and this paper is an attempt to comply as briefly 
as possible with the Institute’s request. 

The International Postal Service can claim to be one of the 
mainsprings of modern civilisation; but it works with such 
smoothness and on so extensive a scale that probably few of 
those who habitually use it have ever given a thought to the 
extremely complicated machinery and the comprehensive and 
detailed organisation which is necessary to ensure this desirable 
result. It is not unfair to say that the International Postal 
Service works in an obscurity which is the direct result of its 
efficiency. 

I propose, therefore, first to give a very brief historical sum- 
mary of the development of the International Mail Service and 
of the conditions which led to the formation of the Postal Union, 
then to give a short account of its working as a practical organ- 
isation, and finally to explain its constitutional position. I 
would briefly describe its constitution, its organisation, the 
machinery for discussion, the rights and duties of its members, 
the arrangements for the settlement of disputes, etc. 
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Some sort of an International Postal Service has existed from 
the beginning of international trade; but at the end of the 
Middle Ages there were, in fact, two systems working side by 
side: the private system maintained for their own business 
correspondence by merchants and traders, and the State service 
of couriers maintained for diplomatic correspondence. The 
attempt of the State to establish a monopoly of postal services 
dates from the end of the sixteenth century, when the Govern- 
ment of Queen Elizabeth began to view with great suspicion the 
private post maintained with foreign countries, which it thought, 
with some reason, might be used for dangerous political ends. 
The State monopoly, however, could not be maintained effectively 
unless the State could afford a satisfactory alternative service to 
replace what it proposed to suppress; and it was only in the seven- 
teenth century that a serious attempt was made to do this. An 
efficient service with France was organised about 1630, and early in 
the reign of Charles II the British Government began to negotiate 
definite postal treaties with foreign countries. These were con- 
stantly renewed and increased in number; and it is remarkable 
that the main outlines of the international service laid down in 
the Stuart period remained with comparatively slight modifica- 
tion until the nineteenth century. The eighteenth century 
brought a very wide extension of postal relations but com- 
paratively little reform in postal procedure; and even in the 
nineteenth century the reforms introduced were mainly modifi- 
cations of detail and left the main principles almost unaffected. 

It is difficult now to visualise at all the foreign post as it 
existed even sixty or seventy years ago. There was no such 
thing as uniform postage rates. The charges varied according 
to the route and the varying costs of transit, and there were 
often several postage rates for the same destination. The units 
of weight were far from uniform; they were sometimes based on 
the quarter-ounce, sometimes on the half-ounce, sometimes on 
the third of an ounce. In certain cases a letter could be pre- 
paid to a destination, in other cases it could not. Prepayment 
of postage was sometimes compulsory, sometimes optional, and 
the maximum limits of size and weight showed considerable 
variation. 

In no case could a newspaper be prepaid to its destination. 
For many destinations books were liable to the costly letter 
rate, and there were practically no special rates for any printed 
papers besides newspapers. The British Postal Guide of 1856, 
the first ancestor of the present Post Office Guide, contains a 
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table of Foreign and Colonial Postage Rates which occupies 
sixteen pages of close print. The only approach to uniformity 
was a general rate of 6d. per half-ounce by at any rate one route 
for destinations within the Empire. The lowest postage rate 
was 4d. per quarter-ounce on letters for France; on letters for 
Germany, Holland or Switzerland the lowest rate was 8d., which 
covered in some cases half an ounce, in other cases a quarter of 
an ounce. For Constantinople there were six distinct letter 
rates, the lowest being 11d. per half-ounce plus a charge for 
delivery; the highest 1s. 7d. per quarter-ounce. (At this rate 
a letter of two ounces cost 12s. 8d.) A letter for Cadiz despatched 
via Southampton cost 2s. 2d. for half an ounce, plus a further 
charge on delivery. For many parts of Central and South 
America the rate was 2s. 3d. per half-ounce, plus a further 
charge for delivery collected from the addressee. 

Not only was the system very confusing to the private sender, 
but it was extremely difficult from the administrative stand- 
point. Generally speaking, accounts between the countries con- 
cerned in the transit of mails were settled mail by mail, so that 
each mail had to be subdivided into perhaps twelve subdivisions, 
each of which had to be weighed and charged at a specific and 
often varying weight and entered on the way-bill; and owing 
to the great variety in the details of the Postal Treaties there 
was a complete absence of uniformity in the treatment of out- 
going mails: Incoming mails had to be checked in the same 
minute detail; and the inevitable result was great delay in both 
the despatch and the delivery of letters. This system, which 
was no doubt adequate enough for the small and leisurely postal 
traffic of the seventeenth century, was becoming almost unwork- 
able in the latter half of the nineteenth. 

The question of reform had been in the air some time since 
the establishment of Penny Postage by Rowland Hill in 1840; 
but the conditions which facilitated Hill’s reform were con- 
spicuously absent in the foreign post. Hill’s main principle in 
suggesting a flat rate was that in the total cost of handling a 
letter the cost for conveyance was so small a factor that differ- 
ences arising from variations in distance could be ignored. In 
the foreign service the cost of conveyance outweighed all other 
costs, and its variations were so wide that it was impossible to 
ignore it. 

The first move was made when, at the suggestion of the 
United States, a Conference of fourteen countries, mainly Euro- 
pean, met in Paris in 1863 and explored the ground. A fair 
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measure of agreement was reached, though it did not go so far 
as to suggest actual postage rates. Further progress was checked 
first of all by the American Civil War and then by the Franco- 
German War. The idea of reform was next taken up by a 
reformer whose name ranks as high in the International Postal 
Service as does that of Rowland Hill in the internal—Dr. von 
Stephan, the head of the Prussian Postal Service. At his instance 
a Congress was held at Berne in 1874, and was attended by 
representatives of twenty-two States, including the whole of 
Europe, the United States, Egypt, Asiatic Turkey and Asiatic 
Russia. The draft of an International Convention had been 
prepared by von Stephan on the basis of his experience in organ- 
ising the German Postal Confederation. This was adopted with 
very little modification, and has remained ever since, with com- 
paratively slight modification, the basis of the International 
Postal Service. 

Once formed, the growth of the Postal Union was rapid. 
Within eight years it had extended to the greater part of the British 
Empire and to most of the Asiatic countries, and the Central and 
South American States, and the process went on steadily. One of 
the first acts of the new States formed since the War has invariably 
been to adhere to the Postal Union. Among the most recent 
adhesions are the Irish Free State in 1923, Soviet Russia in 1924 
and the Hedjaz in 1927; and one of the first public acts of the 
newly-formed State of the Vatican was to adhere to the Postal 
Union and to send a delegate to the London Congress in 1929. 

Universality, which was the goal of the Postal Union at the 
commencement, has now been attained, with some trivial excep- 
tions, mainly islands in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, such as 
Pitcairn Island, the Laccadive and Maldive Islands and Tristan 
da Cunha. The Postal Union now embraces the whole World 
and is responsible for the handling of some forty thousand million 
letters every year. 

As regards the actual operation of the service, this in practice 
depends on the application of a very remarkable provision of 
the Convention, which lays down in its first Article, that for the 
purpose of mutual exchange of correspondence the whole of the 
countries which are parties to the Postal Union Convention form 
one single territory, that is, for postal purposes international 
frontiers entirely disappear. This is by no means an idle aspira- 
tion. It is an ideal applied in everyday practice, and is, in fact, 
the keystone of the whole postal edifice. Its practical applica- 
tion lies in what is known as the doctrine of freedom of transit ; 
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in other words, every country of the Union has the right to use 
for its own mails all means of transport, whether by land, sea 
or air, which are used by any other country for its own Mail 
Service. This is tantamount to a complete pooling of the trans- 
port resources of the whole world. For example, the trans- 
Atlantic services maintained by the British Post Office are at 
the disposal of and are very largely used by every country which 
has mails to send by them. The same applies to the P. & O. 
Mail Service to India, Australia and the Far East, which is used 
on a large scale by every country on the route. So with the 
trans-Continental lines between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
maintained by the United States and Canada, and the trans- 
Siberian Railway, which is fully used by the whole of Europe, 
China and Japan. The same principle gives a remarkable 
elasticity to the Mail Service in the event of any particular route 
being unavailable or inconvenient on a particular date. The 
mails can without formality be switched over to any available 
route. For example, in the Mail Service to China, the services 
available on any particular date are carefully examined, and the 
mails are despatched either vid Suez or vid North America, 
according to circumstances. The British mails to South America 
are despatched by the most convenient steamer of any country, and 
a letter posted for Buenos Aires to-day may be despatched by 
an English, French, German, Italian or Dutch steamer, which- 
ever arrives there first. Similarly, the Air Services of the 
world are at the disposal of any country which wishes to use 
them. 

The principal reform of the Postal Union so far as the public 
are concerned was the establishment of uniform rates, uniform 
limits of size and weight, and uniform conditions of acceptance. 
From the beginning the standard rate for a letter was fixed 
at 25 centimes, or 2}d. It was permissible to exceed this 
limit in cases where transit involved special expense, but at the 
outbreak of the War 25 centimes was practically the maximum in 
every case. The economic disturbances, however, and the 
fluctuations in exchanges which followed the War made it im- 
possible to maintain the old ideal, and it was necessary to admit 
of considerable variations in the standard rates. The work of 
recent Congresses has been gradually to circumscribe the per- 
missible limits of variation, and it is to be hoped that before 
long the ideal of uniformity will again be attained. 

A further great reform was the establishment of uniform 


transit charges. The freedom of transit mentioned above does 
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not mean gratuitous transit. The unrestricted right to use 
transit services is accompanied by the obligation to pay for their 
use at certain fixed rates. Specific tariffs are laid down which 
are based on zones of distance, both for land and for sea services, 
and distinct payments are prescribed for letters and postcards 
and for “‘ other articles,” that is, printed papers, books, etc., the 
proportion between the two being roughly the same proportion 
as that between the standard rates of postage. The rates speci- 
fied in the Convention are of universal application and have no 
necessary bearing on the arrangements made by each country 
with its carriers. 

The Postal Union also abolished the detailed accounting mail 
by mail which was mentioned above. Payment is made on the 
basis of periodical statistics once every few years. A complete 
return of carryings is taken throughout the whole of the Postal 
Union, and the results of this return govern the payment made 
for the whole statistical period. Variations in the service have 
no effect on the payment made unless there is an altogether 
exceptional variation in carryings. 

Incidentally, the Convention provides for free redirection 
within the whole area of the Union, in other words throughout 
the whole world. 

The above remarks relate to the Postal Union Convention 
which governs the constitution of the Postal Union and the letter 
post proper. Since the foundation of the Union other subsidiary 
agreements, adhesion to which is optional, have been gradually 
introduced to cover such services as the insurance of letters, 
Parcel Post, the Money Order Service, etc. 

It should be observed perhaps that the uniformity of postal 
rates, which has been mentioned, would be more accurately 
defined as a uniform maximum rate. The Convention contains 
an Article which expressly permits special agreements and re- 
stricted Unions with the object of reducing rates or carrying out 
any other improvements in the postal service. No restriction is 
imposed on such mutual arrangements except that their terms 
are not to be less favourable than the procedure laid down in 
the Convention. One obvious instance of such a restricted 
Union is the introduction of a reduced rate of letter postage 
between this country and the rest of the Empire and the United 
States. Another instance is the Pan-American Union, which 
embraces the Latin-American countries, the United States and 
Spain. This provides, generally speaking, for the application of 
domestic postage rates in the service between all members of the 
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Union, and provides that all transit services shall be given free 
of charge. 

We now pass on to the constitution of the Postal Union, its 
conditions of membership, its internal organisation, and the 
machinery of its Congresses and Conferences. 

The primary condition of membership of the Union is adhesion 
to the Postal Union Convention. The Convention is an inter- 
national Treaty which embodies the constitution of the Postal 
Union, and the Letter Post Service, and is by far the most 
comprehensive in existence. 

Like other Treaties, the Postal Union Convention is subject 
to ratification through the ordinary diplomatic channel; but, in 
contradistinction from certain other agreements, it makes little 
practical difference whether the Convention is ratified or not. 
Indeed, it is not unusual for countries only to ratify a particular 
Convention when it has already been superseded by another. 
Whether the Convention is ratified or not, compliance with its 
terms is ensured by the very real sanction that any other course 
would make it impossible to carry on the postal service. 

. Adhesion to or withdrawal from the Postal Union is effected 
by giving notice to the Swiss Government through the diplo- 
matic channel, and any Postal Administration is free to take 
the necessary measures. There is, however, one special feature 
of the Postal Union which calls for comment, namely, that 
membership.is not the same as voting power; that is, there are 
many Postal Administrations which are members of the Union 
but have no separate vote at Congresses, etc. This is mainly 
due to the growth of Overseas Possessions and Colonies which 
enjoy postal independence, but are in varying degrees of political 
subordination to the Mother Country. 

The question of non-Metropolitan votes is one of the most 
difficult and complex with which the Postal Union Congress has 
to deal. The general principle is that an independent State is 
’ accorded a vote without question; but others are only accorded 
by a specific vote of the Congress and are specified in a separate 
Article which is liable to criticism and modification at any time. 
The definition of an independent country is fairly wide, and in 
practice it results in such extremely small units as San Marino, 
Danzig or the Saar having the same voting power as Germany 
or Russia. 

As regards the British Empire, Canada, South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand and India are recognised as independent countries ; 
but the one vote exercised by Great Britain extends also to over 
fifty Crown Colonies, each with its own independent Post Office. 
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At the present time Colonial votes are enjoyed by the United 
States, Belgium, Spain, France, Italy, Japan, Holland and 
Portugal. These votes are invariably attacked at every meeting 
of the Postal Union Congress. The reason for the attack is the 
obvious fact that in certain cases Colonial votes are clearly not 
independent, but are equivalent to an increase in the voting 
power of the Metropolitan country. Proposals are made from 
time to time to lay down a definite basis for the voting qualifica- 
tion of non-Metropolitan countries, e.g. political autonomy, 
possession of an independent Parliament, financial independence, 
etc. It has, however, always proved impossible to find a satis- 
factory formula which would meet all cases and would avoid 
obvious injustice to old and important members of the Union. 
Illogical as the present system may appear in certain aspects, its 
working is in practice much more satisfactory than might be 
expected a priori. As a general rule the Postal Union Congress 
is very amenable to reasonable argument and appeals to equity 
and common sense, and attempts to form blocs on political or 
other lines have had singularly little success. 

The rights and duties of members of the Union are clearly 
defined. Their obvious duty is to carry out the whole of the 
undertakings included in the various Agreements, their right is 
to expect other countries to do the same; and these are so closely 
interdependent that little difficulty arises in practice. Should 
any difference arise which is not capable of amicable settlement, 
provision is made for compulsory arbitration. Each side chooses 
its own arbitrator, and in the event of difference between the 
arbitrators an umpire may be appointed. Should any country 
decline to act on a proposal for arbitration, the International 
Bureau has the right to nominate an arbitrator to represent the 
defaulting member. 

The co-ordinating point of the internal organisation of the 
Union is the International Bureau, which is maintained at Berne 
at the cost of the Union but under the immediate supervision of 
the Swiss Government. The principal duty of the International 
Bureau is to prepare, to co-ordinate and to distribute the great 
mass of information of general interest which affects the Inter- 
national Postal Service. Day to day modifications in working, 
special restrictions or extensions of the services open to other 
countries, and similar information is distributed as soon as 
received. Specimen postage stamps of every new issue are also 
distributed ; lists of steamships or Air Services available for the 
use of the Union, information as to railway routes and distances 
and the like are also issued periodically; a monthly journal is 
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published in four languages, and a complete list of international 
Post Offices, a résumé of the internal arrangements of each 
country and maps of the Air Services maintained in the Union 
are issued. The International Bureau gives advice on contro- 
versial questions, it acts as a Clearing House in the settlement 
of international postal and telegraph accounts of all kinds, and 
it also undertakes the secretarial work which arises in connection 
with Congresses and Conferences. The expenses of the Bureau 
are shared among the members, who for this purpose are divided 
into seven classes which share the expenses ina ratio varying 
from twenty-five units for a first-class Power to one unit for the 
seventh class. The International Bureau can claim to be one 
of the least expensive offices in the world. The annual cost to a 
first-class Power is of the order of £300, to a seventh-class Power 
it is about £15. 

The provisions of the Postal Union Convention may, in 
theory, be modified at any time, but as the procedure prescribed 
for any modification between Congresses is somewhat cumbrous 
and no important alteration can be made except by a unanimous 
vote, revisions are in practice limited to periodical Congresses, 
which meet usually at intervals of about five years. The Postal 
Union Congress is not a meeting for the discussion of general 
questions or for the reading of papers; it is rather the meeting 
of a legislative body composed of plenipotentiaries of the Govern- 
ments concerned, and its procedure is generally analogous to 
that followed in Parliament for the consideration of a Bill. 

Its agenda consists of the detailed proposals which every 
country has the right to submit on any part of the Conventions 
and Agreements. The proposals, apart from a few suggestions 
of a general character which are usually disposed of by a vau 
or expression of general approval or disapproval, must not be 
in general terms, but must embody a specific modification of the 
text. As the number of proposals is very considerable and 
* complete discussion at a Congress has been found to give rise to 
certain difficulties, the present procedure is that proposals are as 
far as possible submitted several months before the meeting of 
the Congress. They are then sifted by a Preparatory Committee 
composed of representatives of fourteen countries appointed by 
the previous Congress. When the Congress meets it takes as 
the basis of discussion, not the individual proposals but the 
recommendations on each Article made by the Preparatory 
Committee. Any country whose proposal is not accepted by 
this Committee retains the right to present it again for the con- 
sideration of the Congress, but in practice this right is only used 
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to a very small extent, and the Congress is thus free from the 
necessity of considering alternative proposals differing only 
slightly from each other, and a large mass of suggestions which 
relate only to drafting points or are otherwise judged to be too 
unimportant for serious discussion. 

The Congress usually meets at the capital of one of the more 
important countries of the Union. Since the original Congress 
at Berne in 1874, meetings have been held in Paris, Lisbon, 
Vienna, Washington, Rome, Madrid, Stockholm and London. 
Each Congress fixes the place at which the next Congress shall 
meet. 

The work of the Congress is done in the first instance by 
Committees, the recommendations of which are subsequently 
submitted to and either ratified or amended by meetings of the 
full Congress. At the Congress of London 85 countries were 
represented by about 200 delegates, and the 2000 proposals were ° 
examined in the first instance by Committees consisting of 67, 
52 and 33 Delegations respectively. The first Committee deals 
with the Postal Union Convention, and the second and third 
with the subordinate Agreements. By long tradition the Presi- 
dencies of the first, second and third Committees are given to 
the heads of the British, French and German Delegations respec- 
tively. The President of the Congress is the senior Delegate of 
the country in which the meeting takes place. 

The actual working of the Congress is an interesting study 
both from the psychological and administrative standpoint. A 
notable feature is the professional similarity of outlook which is 
noticeable at all technical meetings of an international character, 
since the problems to be met, although under very diverse con- 
ditions, are identical. The outlook, however, and the basic 
principles which influence various Delegations show very wide 
divergencies. A limited number of countries send political dele- 
gates, one of whose main considerations is political or quasi- 
political propaganda. These, however, are few in number. The 
Latin countries as a rule are very prominent and show their 
usual penchant for clear-cut general ideas. They are clear, 
logical, analytical, and usually show a very persuasive eloquence, 
but this is not always accompanied by a recognition of the 
occasional necessity for compromise and of the limitations under 
which general principles must operate in practice. 

The Latin-American States also take as a rule a prominent part 
in the Congress. The Latin-American temperament approaches 
its problems from the standpoint of a sincere idealism combined 
with a clear conception of material advantages. The idea of the 
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solidarity of Latin America for postal purposes is a very marked 
feature at Postal Congresses. As already remarked, the Latin- 
American States have founded a Pan-American Union among 
themselves, and they usually recommend strongly the adoption 
by the Union generally of those principles which they have applied 
among themselves. 

As regards efficiency, the German Post Office takes a very 
high place. Germany, as already mentioned, was really the 
founder of the Postal Union, and in knowledge of the infinitely 
complex details of postal services the German Delegation has 
very few rivals, and is always fruitful in suggestions for further 
reforms. 

The British Delegation invariably follows the usual British 
tradition of affording an efficient service to the public with due 
regard to financial considerations. It aims at efficiency in opera- 
tion, combined with simplicity in practice and regulation; and 
in controversial matters it attempts—generally, it may be said 
with a fair measure of success—to reconcile conflicting views and 
to arrive at conclusions which will as far as possible be generally 
satisfactory to the Union as a whole. 

Of the Congress recently held in London it may safely be 
said that its dominant feature was its great fairness. It had to 
deal with a number of highly controversial questions, and its 
decisions were taken after full discussion and consideration of all 
points of view. Success does not always depend on the big 
battalions, and it is interesting to note the influence on the 
Congress as a whole of such relatively small but highly organised 
and efficient Administrations as Holland, Switzerland or Sweden, 
whose views invariably commanded great respect. One further 
point perhaps calls for comment. The discussions of the Postal 
Union Congress are invariably mono-lingual, the language 
employed being French. The question of employing additional 
languages has been raised from time to time, but the general 
view has been that the deliberations of the Congress are already 
so long that the introduction of translation of speeches into 
one or more languages would make them intolerably protracted. 
In point of fact the inconvenience occasioned by the use of 
French alone is on the whole very small. There are few countries 
which cannot provide a delegate who can express himself 
adequately in the somewhat technical language of the Postal 
Union Convention, and provision is made to meet cases of difficulty 
by the employment of interpreters to deliver the speeches of their 
principals and to translate for them the discussions as they 
proceed. 














THE INTERNATIONAL ASPECT OF RATIONALISATION 
Paper read at a Sectional Meeting on November 27th, 1929 


By M. W. MEAkIn, 
Author of ‘“‘ The New Industrial Revolution.”’ 


I po not propose to take up any time at the moment with 
the meaning of rationalisation, except to make it clear that for 
the purpose of this discussion I use the word in the following 
sense : 

The organisation of a whole industry, whether by whole or 
partial unification, or by the co-operative action of a number of 
separate undertakings, in such a manner as to give centralised 
control of production and selling; the elimination of unre- 
munerative productive units ; the concentration and specialisation 
of production in the most suitable works, both technically and 
territorially, with the object of attaining the nearest possible 
approximation to full-time working; and the achievement by 
these means of the lowest productive and distributive costs. 

When the evolution of large-scale industry on these lines is 
envisaged, the question at once arises : Will it not be an inevitable 
result that competition between the highly-organised national 
groups in the different countries will become greatly intensified, 
and that an ever fiercer struggle for world markets will develop? 
Moreover, if the idea of national rivalries and struggles is trans- 
ferred increasingly to the sphere of industry and trade, may there 
not be a growing danger of future war resulting from economic 
causes and a consequent nullification of the efforts to advance 
on the road towards disarmament ? 

These are not questions lightly to be dismissed, yet any con- 
sideration of the issues arising from them must be to some extent 
speculative and a balancing of probabilities. 

The alternative to international industrial and economic 
conflicts is obviously international co-operation. This is a simple 
proposition to state, but its intricacy is soon perceived when we 
try to think out a policy by which such co-operation might be 
realised in practice. The obstacles in the way, indeed, appear 
not less formidable than those which prevent more rapid progress 
towards complete stability of the relations between States, and 
the settlement of national disputes by peaceful agreement or the 
decisions of World Courts. 
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It cannot be doubted, nevertheless, that the trend of in- 
dustrial and economic thought is actually in the direction of 
international collaboration, and it is difficult to resist the con- 
viction that while rationalisation may during a transition period 
render more acute the struggle for markets, this process will by 
its very nature and effects accelerate the movement towards 
international regulation of production, distribution and prices. 
It is clear that collaboration is impossible when competing 
industries are carried on in more or less chaotic fashion both on 
the productive and selling sides, and when the struggle for markets 
is accentuated by the operations of price-cutting speculators who 
have no interest whatever in the well-being or prosperity of the 
industry whose products they sell. The first condition for 
international trade co-operation is that the productive industries 
concerned shall become self-governing, with central bodies em- 
powered to negotiate for the producers as a whole and to exercise 
a reasonable control over prices and the methods of distribution. 
This is also an essential condition for complete industry rationalisa- 
tion. Therefore if such an organisation is perfected for the 
achievement of technical and other forms of rationalisation, a 
definite advance is made simultaneously towards a position in 
which the possibilities of international trade co-operation can be 
explored. 

If this assumption is accepted as a reasonable anticipation of 
events, the further questions at once arise: Can we be assured 
that this trend is simply towards collaboration between powerful 
and centrally controlled national groups, and that it is not also 
towards the exercise of both national and world monopoly power 
by a small number of industrialists with almost autocratic 
authority? If this is a possibility, what defences are available 
to the mass of unorganised consumers against an abuse of such 
power ? 

Here we must necessarily be on debatable ground, and I think 
the best way to approach the matter is to examine broadly the 
conditions, tendencies and probabilities in the industries in which 
the trend I have spoken of is most clearly perceptible. We have 
good reason to assume that for a very long time to come the scope 
of complete rationalisation is not likely to extend beyond those 
industries in which the range of products is so limited that classi- 
fication, price-fixing and the allocation of production quotas and 
markets do not involve a high degree of complexity. If one 
includes coal, iron and steel, certain clearly definable steel products, 
a limited number of more or less standardised chemical products, 
including rayon and fertilisers, some of the more valuable metals 
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and alloys, oil, and heavy engineering products such as locomotive 
engines and electrical plant, with possibly motor-cars, the list 
seems to be pretty well exhausted, so far as practical discussion 
at the present time is concerned. 

Taking coal first, as the essential basic industry and the one 
in which international price-cutting competition has reached its 
most acute and disastrous limit, one may note that it is already 
the subject of close investigation from the international point of 
view by the Economic Committee of the League and the I.L.O. 
Indeed, the preliminary pronouncements of these bodies have 
given authoritative sanction to the idea that the solution of the 
most serious difficulties besetting this industry in all European 
countries is to be achieved only along the lines of international 
co-operation. 

The coal industry may be regarded as one with problems 
peculiarly its own. Therefore the purpose, if not the methods, 
of its rationalisation—at any rate in the first stage—differs to 
some extent from that which inspires this form of reconstruction 
in other basic industries, in the sense that a period of contraction 
of doubtful duration has to be contemplated. Steel, on the 
other hand, may be regarded as more typical of the industries in 
which complete rationalisation is immediately possible, in the 
sense that the elimination of uneconomic productive units is a 
preliminary step to indefinite expansion on the new basis of 
organisation. 

The salient feature of the international coal situation since 
1925 may be described as the price war. The Ruhr owners, 
through their Syndicate, have endeavoured to maintain full 
continuity of their concentrated production by maintaining the 
export market even at a loss. The Polish Silesian owners, 
debarred from access to the old Eastern German market for this 
coal, took the opportunity in 1926 to achieve swiftly what would 
have been attempted in any event—the partial conquest of the 
Scandinavian market by the aid of price-cutting and subsidised 
rail charges. The German Silesian owners, deprived of two- 
thirds of their former mines by the partition, have sunk new shafts 
and concentrated on increasing the output per person employed, 
thus raising their output by several million tons a year. 

The British owners, believing at first that price reduction was 
all that was necessary to recapture the pre-War volume of export 
trade, cut quotations to a point involving heavy losses, despite 
the economies from the return to the eight-hour day and lower 
wages, in an attempt to win back the Scandinavian trade and to 


regain the pre-War exports to Germany and other countries. 
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This belief has been partly dissolved by a wider realisation of the 
great changes that have taken place in world fuel production 
and economy, but the disposition to continue the struggle is 
strengthened now in some quarters by the aim to hold a better 
bargaining position if negotiations for an international market 
agreement become possible. 

The British price-cutting effort can be described emphatically 
as a failure, if the result is measured by the hopes that were founded 
on it. The improvement in the export trade which has taken 
place this year is attributable at least as much to the gradual 
recovery of the economic life of Europe as to the price war, and 
this view is sustained by the fact that an increased export tonnage 
has coincided with better prices. The results as a whole, how- 
ever, have been disastrous for the British industry. 

The whole coal-field population has been depressed to a poverty 
level. Immense losses have been recorded, and the financial 
embarrassments of the majority of colliery concerns producing 
for the export market have been greatly increased, while even this 
year’s improved export trade remains many million tons a year 
below that of 1913. 

On the other hand, the European coal-fields have further 
increased their output, and they gained a large share of the 
improved trade this year. Moreover, the Ruhr industry has 
met the price competition while maintaining the shorter working 
time and higher wages of the miners, and to-day unquestionably 
is in a position to withstand much fiercer competition if necessary 
by breaking down again to some extent these greatly improved 
working conditions. 

Two important facts should be kept in mind in this connection. 
One is that the Ruhr industry looks more and more to its coal- 
utilisation activities for its profits. Indeed, on actual coal- 
getting there isaloss. The large profits from the new coking and 
by-product plants, amounting to nearly five shillings per ton of 
coal coked, the rapid development of the long-distance gas 
supplies, and the more recent exploitation of new processes for 
producing nitrogen from coke-oven gas, are factors which are 
as yet insufficiently comprehended in this country. With these 
resources the industry has sustained for the last two years a 
heavy levy on the total tonnage primarily to meet the losses on 
export, and has at the same time set aside further immense sums 
for continued reconstruction. 

The other fact is that the Polish Silesian industry is a complex 
of coal, iron and steel,and other metal activities. The huge 
mines, with very deep seams of fine-quality hard coal, planned 
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for exploitation a hundred years ahead and equipped at every 
point for economical working, are closely inter-related with the 
other industries. To gain the economies of full-time working, 
the losses incurred in disposing of a surplus of seven or eight 
million tons of coal a year can be borne indefinitely, to some 
extent at the expense of the workers, if hard necessity drives the 
industry along this course. 

One may note further that in this price competition against the 
highly-organised, centralised and rationalised continental in- 
dustries the British industry has discovered a limit beyond which 
it cannot go under present conditions without a near approach to 
bankruptcy. The risks to which even the most reckless specu- 
lators in this branch of the distributive export trade can expose 
themselves are not indefinite, while the ability of the colliery 
companies to cut prices cannot in view of their financial difficulties 
carry them beyond a certain loss per ton. Even with the market- 
ing organisation known as the Five Counties Scheme, a point was 
reached at which the maximum subsidy of round about 3s. a ton, 
derived from a levy on a production of 100 million tons a year, 
could not be continued when the increase in exports had raised 
the total to a level still far below the pre-War tonnage. 

Now let us assume that the establishment of the new district 
and national marketing schemes is intended as the first stage of 
rationalisation; that it is followed by unification of the mines, 
modernisation of plant, the elimination of the uneconomic mines, 
and the concentration of production in the best units; and that 
real selling agencies comparable to the powerful Westphalian 
Syndicate are set up with a co-ordinating body authorised to act 
for the industry as a whole. 

It will have been noted that in the schemes now under dis- 
cussion, power is taken to impose a levy on the total tonnage of 
the country to be used in aid of the export trade. That would 
be a power, operated with legal sanction, strictly comparable 
with the authority legally exercised by the Westphalian Syndicate 
in imposing the levy of which I have spoken. 

Two alternatives would then confront these two great national 
coal organisations, with Polish Silesia as a third and less important, 
but still not negligible competing power. One alternative would 
be to continue, and indeed to intensify the price war of the past 
two years. The other would be to seek agreement on the alloca- 
tion of markets, prices and national production, with a possible 
extension, as experience was gained and causes of friction were 
removed, to a point at which some contracts might be taken jointly 
and fulfilled by a blend of coals drawn from the different countries. 
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Suppose the first alternative was chosen. It might be possible 
for a time to subsidise the export trade exposed to continental 
competition to the extent of two or three shillings a ton. To that 
extent the home consumers or the mine-workers would unques- 
tionably have to bear an additional burden, for there is no margin 
of profit on which the owners can draw to sustain such a subsidy 
otherwise. Even if export tonnage was increased we should be 
no nearer the attainment of a profitable trade, and it would 
prove elusive if one hoped that as soon as part of the lost trade 
was regained it would be possible to increase prices at will. The 
competitors who had lost it would immediately renew their 
efforts to regain it. — 

There is no certainty, however, that sufficient trade could be 
recaptured to make the effort worth while on these lines in any 
circumstances likely to exist in the near future. In the Ruhr, 
working time has been substantially shortened and wages have 
been nearly doubled since 1924, real wages, or purchasing power, 
having been increased from about 60 per cent. of the pre-War 
level to just above it. Under the stress of severer competition 
the colliery combines would undoubtedly attempt to force down 
the standards again. A recent episode, which has somewhat 
startled the South Wales owners and exporters, has shown that 
an intensified price war is a game at which two can play. British 
owners have frequently intimated that they could not consider 
any question of opening negotiations for an international agree- 
ment until they have recovered a much larger share of the export 
market. If this becomes the accepted policy, the Ruhr Syndicate 
is obviously disposed to counter it by all possible means, and, 
probably as a hint of what may happen, it has successfully under- 
cut South Wales for a considerable share of a recent contract in 
Brazil, where we have so far maintained a dominant position. 
The means by which this kind of competition can be carried on 
may be clearer if I explain that the Syndicate fixes a single 
pithead price for each class of coal, and this is credited to the 
owners for all sales. Losses incurred in the export market are 
made good by a levy on all tonnage, fixed monthly. This levy, 
which also includes the administrative costs of the Syndicate and 
also certain charges incurred in connection with reparations, has 
seldom been below 2s. a ton during the past two years. This 
represents roughly 1s. 4d. to meet losses, and eightpence for the 
combined expenses. For the present month the levy has been 
increased to 2s. 6d. 

There is another factor which has already evoked somewhat 
heated discussion in this country, and which would undoubtedly 
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become more important if the continental price war were intensi- 
fied beyond a certain point. It may be difficult for us to take an 
impartial view of the matter, but in the countries which are 
developing their own coal industries it is understandable that 
undercutting by foreign exporters should lead to a demand by 
mine-owners and miners that imports should be limited legally. 
Action on these lines has already been taken by Germany, France 
and Spain. In the circumstances I have indicated it would 
probably take a more drastic form, and might well be followed by 
similar action in Holland and Belgium, thus increasing instead of 
diminishing the causes of international friction. 

In the light of these facts one is forced to the conclusion that 
intensified competition between a fully rationalised British 
industry, the Ruhr Syndicate, and the groups of Polish, French, 
Belgian and Dutch owners who are bound together in somewhat 
looser conventions, would fail to bring advantage ; would probably 
result in further heavy losses, so far as the British industry is 
concerned; and would almost certainly react seriously on the 
miners’ conditions inthe Ruhr. Similar results might be expected 
to a proportionate degree in Polish Silesia. 

One other important point, affecting British industry generally, 
should not be overlooked. The ability of importing countries to 
obtain British, German and Polish coal at cut prices actually 
below costs of production has unquestionably strengthened the 
competing power of manufacturers in those countries to the dis- 
advantage of the industries in the exporting countries which are 
saddled with the higher home prices. This handicap would 
certainly be increased by an intensification of the coal price war 
in non-producing countries. 

We can now consider the second alternative. There is reliable 
evidence that both the Ruhr and the Polish owners are at the 
moment disposed to bring this price war to an end, and to examine 
the possibilities of a co-operative effort to increase the revenue of 
the industry in all countries by the regulation of production 
internationally and insistence on prices which are reasonable in 
relation to production costs. Obviously if an arrangement of this 
kind were based on prices fixed to maintain high costs resulting 
from bad organisation of an industry and inefficiency in production 
it would be open to condemnation. But we are discussing the 
international aspect of rationalisation, and assuming co-operation 
between industries which have reduced production costs to the 
lowest attainable limit by technical and other forms of reorganisa- 
tion. On such a basis the fixing of reasonable remunerative 
prices in the international market appears to be justifiable. 
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There would certainly be hard bargaining at any round table 
conference held to discuss this matter, but there seems to be no 
adequate reason why mutual concessions in regard to export 
tonnage should be impossible, having regard to the clear and 
substantial advantages to be gained. Great Britain might 
reasonably claim part of the wide margin which separates the 
export tonnage to-day from that of 1913. On the other hand, 
it would pay the British industry well to accept a compromise 
with the assurance that the smaller tonnage as compared with 
1913 would yield a profit instead of a heavy loss, and probably a 
still greater loss on any extra tonnage won by the extension and 
prolongation of the price war. Equally it would be advan- 
tageous to both the Ruhr and Polish Silesian owners to adopt a 
policy of compromise and concession to secure similar advantages, 

The possibility of advance on these lines has indeed already 
been demonstrated. Some time ago there were brief announce- 
ments concerning conversations between representatives of the 
Yorkshire and Allied Counties marketing association and the 
Polish owners. No formal agreement was reached, and no public 
indication has been given of the nature or result of the conversa- 
tions. It is significant, however, that the prices of coal sent to 
Scandinavia have been considerably increased in recent months. 
Whether this be mere coincidence or not, the circumstance proves 
that the Silesian owners are disposed to take advantage of any 
possibility to raise prices rather than to attempt to increase their 
export tonnage still more at the expense of lower prices.} 

I think that if the probable results of the two alternative 
courses I have discussed are weighed, the scale goes down heavily 
in favour of a policy of co-operation, whatever risks may arise 
from the possible creation of an international monopoly. 

I have dwelt on the coal question at length because, while it 
is peculiar in some respects, it does touch the main issues of 
international arrangements or intensified competition in the heavy 
industries, and because it is likely to be for a long time the out- 
standing national and international industrial and economic 
problem. 

In some other industries, notably steel, chemicals and rayon, 
experience in the operation of international agreements covering in 
varying degrees the allocation of markets and price-fixing has 
already been gained. Friction and disputes naturally occur from 
time to time, and constant adjustments are needed as defects in 
the arrangements are revealed. Nevertheless the growing strength 


1 Since this paper was read a formal agreement on minimum prices for the 
Baltic trade has been reached by the Yorkshire and Polish owners.—M. W. M. 
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of themovement, and the increasing appreciation of the advantages 
to be reaped, are indicated by strenuous efforts to avoid a break-up 
when difficulties develop. The continental steel cartel offers a 
typical example. 

It is impossible, however, for an outside observer to form very 
definite opinions about these arrangements at the moment, partly 
by reason of the secrecy with which administration is invested, and 
partly because important interests still remain outside the majority 
of the arrangements. 

I do not think it can be doubted, however, that as the rational- 
isation of these industries extends to all the producing countries, 
until highly-developed and centrally-controlled national groups 
of producers and distributors everywhere confront each other, the 
issue of struggle or collaboration will assume dominant importance 
in the industrial politics of each nation concerned. 

If, for instance, as seems likely, the continental steel cartel 
becomes more firmly established, it will be increasingly difficult 
for the British steel industry, as the present grouping and rational- 
ising movement approaches completion, to avoid a decision. The 
choice between competition as an independent national unit or 
membership of the cartel will have to be made. In the chemical 
industry international arrangements to which British concerns 
are parties already exist over a wide field, while the interlocking 
international interests of the rayon manufacturers tend to become 
more extensive and complicated. A European arrangement of 
tube manufacturers has also been extended recently by the 
inclusion of important British producers. 

Therefore, whether we regard this tendency with apprehension 
or hopefulness, we must, I think, consider it to be an inevitable 
stage in the effort of mankind to discover means by which a greater 
degree of collective control may be gained over economic and 
industrial forces which have operated hitherto almost without 
conscious check, often with disastrous results. There is a growing 
feeling that constant and disturbing variations of prices, and 
alternations of booms and slumps, with high profits at some 
periods and heavy losses and unemployment at others, may at 
least be minimised by rational regulation of production and dis- 
tribution, price-fixing on an efficiency basis, and appropriate 
forms of international co-operation for these purposes. Rational- 
isation will accelerate the change in conditions likely to extend 
and encourage experiment along a line which, if certain obvious 
evils can be avoided, opens out a prospect of positive gain for all. 

The possible evil, or danger, which comes immediately to mind . 
is the abuse of monopoly power. Here we are almost entirely on 
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speculative ground. In discussing these great changes in industrial 
structure and method we may become obsessed with a fear com- 
plex, and for that reason fail to influence or shape events to the 
extent that might otherwise be possible. 

The resources open to governments and parliaments for the 
protection of a nation against monopoly abuse are not negligible, 
unless we assume the possibility that the powers of State may be 
seized by an industrialists’ dictatorship. The German Govern- 
ment’s final control of price-fixing in the coal industry, and the 
tentative move in this direction by our own Government, is one 
indication of what may be done. 

As industrial combinations grow in size and exercise increasing 
economic power it may become necessary to insist on greater 
publicity about the affairs, and especially the financial position of 
such combinations. To secure this, governments may have to 
confer far-reaching authority for the examination of books and 
other relevant documents. In the last resort, if milder measures 
fail to protect a community from monopoly oppression, State 
control of whole industries might have to be assumed. This does 
not necessarily imply nationalisation in the accepted sense of the 
word for all industries so controlled. It might take the form of 
the establishment of statutory companies, administered on other- 
wise normal commercial lines, but as essential public services with 
dividend limitations and other restrictions demanded by the 
particular circumstances. 

Experience may show, however, that the exercise of State 
authority for this protective purpose will not be called for 
generally. Certainly, great combines, strengthened by inter- 
locking financial arrangements with other national groups 
similarly organised, or completely united internationally for 
price-fixing and marketing, may develop what one may call an 
anti-social policy. It is just as probable that they will choose 
not to challenge the respective States by such use of their power. 
We are now definitely in a transition period, and capitalism, like 
many other forms of human organisation, appears to be under- 
going a transformation, both nationally and internationally, 
which at present it is only possible to perceive vaguely. It may 
well be that great combines will approximate more closely to 
public utility corporations, and we have in London an example 
of such a possibility, and also of development along lines of 
industrial democracy, in the Underground and ’Bus combine. 

It may also be noted that even if only one or two national 
groups in an international cartel disagree with price or production 
policy the combination may quickly be broken up. 
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Certain technical considerations are important and significant. 
We must draw a clear distinction between rationalised industries 
acting together internationally, and the type of price-fixing ring 
which now exists in various industries. The one form of organisa- 
tion must aim constantly at the highest output, with the lowest 
costs and the most extensive consumption, stimulated by high 
“‘real”’ wage purchasing power. Under a price-ring system it 
may be possible for relatively inefficient undertakings to flourish 
on a basis of restricted output and a correspondingly limited 
consumption. 

Moreover, the whole tendency in rationalised industries is to 
place the technical and scientific directors and managers in a 
position in which their greater responsibility must give them an 
ever-increasing influence in the determination of general policy. 
Insistence on high dividends, which is often the result of domina- 
tion of policy by short-sighted financial considerations, has to give 
place to regard for ample depreciation allowances, constant 
modernisation of plant, and the maintenance of conditions which 
will keep the works in operation at full productive capacity. The 
constant extension of capital expenditure on intricate and costly 
mechanical equipment, and the need for ever-expanding scientific 
and technical research and large-scale experiment will inevitably 
have a profound effect on both financial and general policy. 
More and more will it be perceived that any action which tends to 
restrict output destroys the advantages of rationalisation. Apart 
from the special case of coal, where contraction is necessary for the 
time being, the aim must be the stimulation of ever-expanding 
production and consumption. 

Therefore it may be found that in this circumstance alone 
there is an inherent safeguard for the consumer. On the whole, 
evidence relating to the operation of the German cartels does not 
indicate any oppressive price tendency, and we may note that the 
immediate effect of a recent international arrangement covering 
nitrate fertilisers was a reduction in prices with the specific 
object of increasing consumption, so that the new and extremely 
costly plants for synthetic production may be kept fully employed. 

I have been able only to touch broadly the outstanding factors 
and issues of the new phase of industrial evolution covered by the 
rationalisation of staple industries and the tendency for national 
groups to act together in the international market. I hope, 
nevertheless, that I have justified a belief that it is a phase which 
will demand the increasing attention and detailed study of all 
who are concerned with economic and industrial relations. 
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THE NEW ECONOMIC POLICY IN ROUMANIA 


Address given at a Sectional Meeting on October 11th, 1929 
By Dr. Virci, MADGEARU, 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce in Roumania. 


Lt.-Cot. StR ALBERT STERN in the Chair. 


THE coming into power of the National Peasant Party on 
November roth of last year has brought with it an altogether 
new economic order. Its central idea is the recognition of the 
fact that Roumania is an agricultural country and an agrarian 
country, in which 85 per cent. of the arable land is in the hands 
of small peasants. The National Peasant Party believed that 
agriculture must take precedence in the economic policy of the 
Government, and that only by increasing the productivity of the 
land could conditions be created which would place national 
finances on a healthy basis and open chances for the development 
of national industry, as of foreign trade. These conditions have 
led the present Government to change the orientation of 
Roumania’s economic policy from industrialism to agrarianism. 

The first corollary of the new agrarian orientation is the 
opposition of the principle of economic interdependence to the 
illusion of economic self-sufficiency. Consequently the policy of 
the National Peasant Party favours the ideal of international 
economic co-operation. Roumania was the first country to 
reduce the general level of her tariffs, in accordance with the 
resolutions passed in 1927 at the economic conference convened 
by the League of Nations. 

The second corollary of the agrarian orientation is the adoption 
of a more tolerant attitude towards labour, instead of the 
exclusivist nationalism practised before. 

Finally, a third corollary is the fair treatment of foreign capital. 
The experience made with economic isolation was such as to 
demand an immediate reversal of policy. Therefore as soon as 
contact was resumed with international money markets through 
the contracting of a foreign loan, the National Peasant Party 
introduced into the legislature the principle of equal treatment 
for foreign and national capital. 

By the application of these principles, Roumanian economic 
life has re-entered the circle of world economics, 
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A. The Exploitation of Public Properties. 


The present Government’s efforts to rebuild the economic 
life of the country began with the reorganisation of the important 
properties owned by the Roumanian State. Besides mineral 
resources (minerals, oil, gas, coal, salt, etc.) and the royalties 
from them, they consist of a number of important enterprises 
and services, the capital value of which is estimated at 
4,539,180,848 gold lei (£179,983,380). 

All the economic enterprises of primary importance are 
under State control. 

The State’s duty to exploit its economic wealth in the most 
effective way is evident from the fact that the average returns 
of all these public resources in the old Kingdom represented 
5°4 per cent. of their value in 1913, while in 1927 (three years 
after the application of the first commercialisation law) it equalled 
only 1°5 per cent. for the whole of Unified Roumania. Conse- 
quently, it was the duty of the Governments which succeeded 
one another after the war to devise the reorganisation—technical, 
economic and financial—of our public enterprises. 

It is true that in 1924 there was voted the law of commercialisa- 
tion of public enterprises, the first law of its kind in Roumania. 
But this law legalised only one method of exploiting the public 
wealth, that of mixed management, and even that solution has 
not been happy in its results. Therefore the law of 1924 not 
only brought about no impulse towards the development of the 
State’s properties, but did not even come up to the expectations 
of its promoters. It has actually proved a source of loss to the 
State. In the period of almost five years since this last law was 
first applied only five companies have been created on its basis, 
while the State budget has been burdened by the payment of 
dividends guaranteed by the State to the private capital brought 
into these enterprises. 

It is unnecessary to insist that the activity of the five com- 
mercial companies resulted in no advance in production compared 
with the period before commercialisation, and that since then 
only certain domestic financial institutions have benefited from 
their establishment. 

The law of commercialisation of 1924 was set up without 
any general principle, without an inventory of State possessions 
as its basis, and without any detailed examination of their 
administration or of its results. It also contained chauvinistic 
clauses as regards capital and the administration of the companies 
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(the participation of foreign capital could not exceed 40 per cent. 
of the total foreign capital, nominative shares were compulsory, and 
their transference was subject to the approval of the board of 
Directors. At least two-thirds of the Board of Directors and the 
administrative Board had to be Roumanian citizens). 

The National Peasant Government, preoccupied with the 
reconstruction and development of Roumanian national economy, 
as well as with the predominant economic réle which is played 
by the commercialisation of public wealth, passed among its first 
laws that for the organisation and administration upon a com- 
mercial basis of the public resources and enterprises. 

From the point of view of actual legislation the aim has been 
to make possible the use of all existing forms of enterprise : 
leases, concessions, public commercial administration, mixed 
administration, and, in order to be in step with present economic 
evolution, co-operative enterprises as well. 

Legislation was not confined to one type of commercialisation, 
because, in the organisation and administration of public pro- 
perties, efficiency demands that due regard shall be paid to their 
nature, to the financial situation of the owning public body, 
the economic situation of each region and various other circum- 
stances. It would be absurd to impose only one type of com- 
mercialisation. 

In order to facilitate the collaboration between public and 
private groups, it has been left to the discretion of the respective 
groups to choose the most satisfactory form of organising the 
exploitation of public properties. 

The law has tried to respect collective interests in the develop- 
ment of national economy, even in so far as it concerns the 
administration of companies having a mixed or co-operative 
nature. 

All the restrictions formerly imposed on foreign capital have 
been completely abolished. 

An important point to be noted is that in so far as the mixed 
administrations are concerned, which will function as limited 
companies, the majority in the general meetings and on the 
Board of Directors has been left to private capital, whatever the 
State’s contribution may be. 

In this way State administration, so difficult in the develop- 
ment of certain enterprises, is avoided. To co-ordinate com- 
mercialisation by the various departments, districts or com- 
munities, as well as to guide the various public bodies along the 
lines of commercialisation indicated in each separate case, the 
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Government has set up a Superior Council for the administration 
of public properties and enterprises. 

The duties entrusted to this Superior Council have as their 
goal to introduce some system—technical, economic and legal— 
into the tremendous task of developing the economic wealth 
belonging to all State departments, to the districts and the 
communes. 

The réle of the Superior Council, which is composed of 
specialists, is, in the first place, the réle of adviser for every 
public body which intends to develop any property or title 
belonging to it. 

Although the new law of commercialisation was applied only 
on the 1st of March, there have been already received numerous 
and important offers. There may be mentioned especially the 
commercialisation of Roumanian river navigation, that of the 
gold mines at Baia Mare, the commercialisation of the production 
and distribution of electric power in the city of Bucharest, the 
same project for the town of Cluj, and the commercialisation of 
the production of silk cocoons and weaving at Lugoj. 

Besides this, in the short time since the application of the law, 
the railways, the post office, telephones and telegraphs, the bridges, 
the means of communication, the oil pipe-lines, have been trans- 
formed from public undertakings dependent upon departmental 
bureaucracy and the formalism of the law of public accountancy, 
into autonomous administrations, conducted according to com- 
mercial principles in the same way as limited corporations. Thus 
the new legislation offers most hopeful prospects for economic 
reconstruction and development. 

To sum up, the new commercialisation law of 1929 represents 
as a general trend a true economic constitution for the most 
efficient exploitation of all public properties and enterprises, and 


it opens up a new era for the development of Roumanian national 
economy. 


B. The New Mining Régime. 


The new Constitution, adopted in 1923, declared all minerals 
to be national property. The application of that principle was 
the object of the Mining Law of 1924. 

The first aim of that law was to intensify the exploitation of 
mineral resources, through various State measures. A first step 
should have been the immediate segregation of the State’s mineral 
properties from those belonging to private owners, the latter 
being recognised until 1973. But the procedure was so com- 
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plicated that less than one-fifth of the suits opened for the 
validation of private titles have been settled up to the present. 
Nothing had been prepared in the way of technical studies; but 
1400 hectares of the State’s reserve in the oil-fields were allowed 
to pass out of its hands. 

The second aim of the 1924 law was the nationalising of the 
oil industry in a political sense. A number of “ Roumanian 
limited mining Companies ”’ were created, with nominative shares, 
with 60 per cent. Roumanian capital, under full Roumanian 
direction. Foreign companies were thus deprived of the possi- 
bility of acquiring oil lands. These national companies, being 
unable to secure sufficient capital, had to slow down, their pro- 
duction in 1925 being 36 per cent. of the total and in 1928 only 
24} per cent. The Roumanian shareholders have suffered heavy 
losses. 

A third purpose of the 1924 law was the defence of the in- 
dustry’s interests abroad. Its aggressive character prevented an 
understanding with the Royal Dutch Shell and the Standard Oil, 
with the result that the foreign markets have been almost totally 


‘lost. 


Thus it came about that the 1924 Mining Law has actually 
done harm to mining enterprise, and has caused losses in national 
capital, which are difficult to repair. The present Government 
therefore passed on March 28th, 1929, a new Mining Law, corre- 
sponding -to national needs and to international realities. Its 
objects might be summarised as follows :— 

(x) The separation, within the shortest possible time, of the 
mining domain of the State from mining properties belonging 
to private interests (acquired rights). 

(2) The continual extension of the State’s mining domain 
through special prospecting destined to establish the reserves 
necessary for the continuity of mining production. 

(3) Prevention of concessions camouflaged under the guise of 
prospecting. 

(4) Equalisation of the status of foreign and Roumanian 
capital. 

(5) The economic exploitation of mining deposits and their 
conservation. 

(6) Securing of the profits which the State is entitled to expect 
from the exploitation of its mineral properties. 

(7) Extension of internal consumption by ability to supply 
domestic consumers on favourable terms, and the advantageous 
development of the export of mineral products. 
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The survey of the oil regions is now being energetically 
carried out, by means of air photography, so as to establish speedily 
the rights of the State and those of private owners. 

The new law contemplates a policy of friendly co-operation 
with foreigncapital. Shares are nolonger required to benominative, 
while mining rights and concessions for prospecting or exploita- 
tion may be obtained, within the framework of the law, by any 
company, whatever the origin of its capital. In future, con- 
cessions from State reserves are to be granted by public auction. 

One immediate effect of the new law has been an increase in 
the demand for concessions. Within the short space of time 
since the passing of the law, twelve demands have been received 
from strong concerns for oil prospecting, three for coal prospect- 
ing, fifteen for manganese, three for natural gas (methan) and a 
number of others. In view of the increase in State reserves, the 
Cabinet decided on July 30th to offer for exploitation 724 hectares 
6000 square metres, divided into twenty-one lots. Fourteen of 
these were to be conceded by public auction, while the other 
seven were to be offered by private treaty to companies which 
have the necessary technical and financial resources, but which 
are hampered by the lack of sufficient oil reserves. 

Of the fourteen lots to be offered by public auction, twelve 
were to be prospecting concessions in regions at a distance from 
established oil-fields. The law requires one well to be sunk on 
each lot. Assuming that only two-thirds of these borings will 
be productive, and that each of them will determine a zone of 
a minimum of 200: hectares, a minimum reserve of 1600 hectares 
will thus be assured to the State, which is the area required to 
maintain the level of production for eight years. 

As a result of the auction held on September Ist, 1929, seven 
lots, with a total area of 280 hectares, were taken up against 
payment of 240 million Jet, besides royalties and the obligation 
to sink one prospecting well for each lot of 40 hectares. 


C. The New Tariff Policy. 


The Roumanian tariff after the War had a provisional char- 
acter. It was modified six times within ten years, each change 
bringing with it an increase of import duties on industrial pro- 
ducts, the tariff being mainly devised for protective ends. The 
tariff introduced by the Averesco Government provided for 
minimum and maximum duties which could not be modified 
through commercial conventions, not even in regard to articles 
which were not produced at home. This lack of elasticity made 
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it difficult to negotiate arrangements favourable to Roumanian in- 
terests as exporters. Finally, by imposing upon certain luxury 
articles—silk, perfumes, carpets—prohibitive duties, the tariff 
encouraged smuggling, so that officials were demoralised and the 
Revenue lost its share of the transaction. While e.g. before the 
War Roumania imported yearly about 70,000 Kg. of natural silk, 
in the new and much larger Roumania only 1000 Kg. silk were 
registered as imported in 1927. 

That tariff policy led to the economic isolation of Roumania. 
No commercial conventions were concluded, except the two old 
ones with Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. A change was altogether 
imperative, especially after the legal stabilisation of the currency. 
The present Government decided to revise the tariff so as to make 
it mark a new departure in the country’s commercial policy. 
Its two principal aims are the protection of national industry, 
but with priority for agriculture, and the maintenance and 
extension of the foreign markets for Roumanian products. This 
policy was to be based on a new tariff, and was to be realised 
by the negotiation of a series of commercial treaties. 

That is the essential principle of the new tariff which came 
into operation on August Ist, 1929, after having been passed by 
Parliament, For the first time the country has a stable tariff 
policy. It grants a reasonable and rational protection to a 
limited number of articles, but it gives the great majority of 
imported articles the benefit of wide concessions. The door is 
thus opened for the conclusion of commercial treaties which 
should intensify Roumanian trade with foreign countries. 

The new tariff divides all the articles into two groups :— 

(x) In the first group, irreducible minimum duties are pro- 
vided for goods of a kind produced within the country and for 
which the tariff aims to raise a protective barrier against foreign 
competition. These taxes cannot be reduced through conventions. 

(2) The second group, comprising all the other articles, makes 
up the general tariff. In their case tariff duties are reducible 
through mutual arrangements. 

With this system minimum duties avoid the risk, inherent 
in the general tariff conventions, of endangering the existence of 
protected industries, exposing their duties to discussion and 
change. On the other hand, the general taxes still make possible. 
certain reductions, offering a sufficient compensation to justify 
demands for reductions in our favour, thus avoiding all rigidity 


and the paltry compensations inherent in a maximal—minimal 
tariff. 
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Protection is granted only in so far as conditions of domestic 
production are more difficult than those of foreign production, 
and only for those branches of industry which have the possibility 
.) develop normally within the country. 

The new tariff policy aims to instil again the spirit of initiative 
and rationalisation into enterprises which have been existing 
largely upon orders and privileges accorded by the State. 

Provisionally, to facilitate the conclusion of commercial 
treaties and in order not to increase the cost of articles 
coming within the Roumanian tariff minimum, duties will be 
applied to all countries for the articles subject to a minimal 
tariff until March 1st, 1930, or at the most until six months from 
that date. After that period of transition the new tariff will 
come into full operation. 

In accordance with. the recommendations of the Geneva 
Conference, the new Government first examined with care the 
duties on articles produced within the country, and reduced them 
as far as was possible. These reductions make it possible for 
foreign industry and capital to contribute to the reconstruction 
of the economic life of the country, and thereby help to raise a 
class of producers who at the same time are important con- 
sumers. Secondly, the new tariff endeavours to do away with 
the virtual prohibition of so-called luxury articles. In con- 
junction with this, the present Government ratified the inter- 
national convention abolishing import and export restrictions. 

It should be noted that the said reductions were made on 
Roumanian initiative, and that they can eventually be further 
reduced through commercial treaties 


D. The Problem of Transit. 


Once the Government began to remove the barriers placed by 
tariffs in the way of international trade, it had to think of how 
to facilitate the flow of that trade. It was necessary to ensure 
that Roumanian exports should pass unhampered through 
neighbouring countries, and that the goods of other countries 
could pass freely through Roumania. This purpose the Govern- 
ment is endeavouring to achieve through transit conventions with 
neighbouring States, and through the creation of free zones in 
Roumanian ports. 

It must be confessed that nothing had previously been done 
in that direction. The present Government, immediately after 


the voting of the new tariff, came to an arrangement with Poland 
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which opens up the markets of northern Europe to the produce 
of Roumanian fields and orchards. 

Besides the policy of securing liberty of transit for Roumanian 
products in the countries through which they must pass, the 
Government has occupied itself with the great problem of transit 
through Roumania, which is destined to make Roumania one of 
the most important transit regions in Europe and to enjoy 
consequently the prosperity which great trade routes bring 
with them. 

Roumania, placed at the mouth of the Danube, connects the 
East with the West through the easiest trade routes, the Danube 
with its tributaries and canals on the one hand and the Black 
Sea on the other. 

Nothing is more natural than that Roumania should be a 
transit country for the exchange of products between these 
two parts of the world; through its geographical situation, at 
the point of transition from one civilisation to another, it can 
become the route of exchange between the exotic products and 
raw materials of the East and the manufactured products of the 
‘West. But if Roumania is to play the réle indicated by her 
geographic situation, a comprehensive policy must be applied 
which should attract traffic from the West towards the mouth 
of the Danube and the Black Sea, and from the East towards 
the mouths of the Danube. 

Theréfore the first care was to create, through the Law of 
Free Zones, the possibility for Roumanian ports to become points 
of attraction for the international exchange of goods, as in these 
free zones the goods can be freely deposited, re-packed, conditioned 
and retransported in any direction without formality or the 
payment of customs duties. The Law of Free Zones, conceived 
in the broadest modern spirit, will lead to the revival of Roumanian 
ports and to industrial activity, as it also provides for the setting 
up of industrial establishments within these zones. 

This law, through its clauses concerning the composition and 
the powers of the controlling bodies, makes it possible to endow 
the free zones with modern equipment and a competent adminis- 
tration. The free zones will be established at Constantza, 
Galatz, Braila and Glurgiu and later in other ports of the Danube. 

The Law of Free Zones, as drafted by the National Peasant 
Government, together with the Law for the Autonomy of the 
Ports, which has been passed during the present session of 
Parliament, will certainly change the aspect of the Roumanian 
ports, if it is put into application with energy. 
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In order that Roumania should become a transit country, 
as her geographical situation intends, it is not sufficient for her 
ports to be well equipped. Goods traffic must be attracted 
towards these ports by an efficient transport policy by land and 


, by water, and by international transport conventions which 


should help to draw merchandise traffic. 

In the short time which has passed since the promulgation 
of the Law of the Free Zones a beginning has been made through 
the arrangement concluded with Poland. By this arrangement 
the Government tried to reopen towards the East the old ‘“‘amber 
route’ which stretched from Danzig to the mouth of the Danube 
and along the Black Sea towards the Far East. Together with 
the Polish Government, the Roumanian Government has provided 
every facility so that Polish or foreign goods deposited in the 
newly established Polish port Gdynia should pass through 
Roumania in transit, utilising the free zones of the Roumanian 
ports, to be re-shipped towards the East. 

The Roumanian Government has established routes and direct 
connections either with the lines of the Roumanian maritime 
service, or with other private maritime lines from Gdynia to 
Constantinople, Alexandria, etc., or from any Polish railroad 
station situated on the great European transit route Gdynia— 
Galatz. 

Conversely, the National Peasant Government has taken 
every measure so that goods imported from the East by Poland— 
exotic fruits, tobacco, cotton, etc.—may enter Poland by the 
same transit route through Roumania. Certainly this policy is 
in its infancy. Gradually it will realise its aim, proving its 
advantages over existing routes and ports and regaining the time 
lost during the last ten years. 


H2 





THE FINANCING OF RUSSIAN INDUSTRY 


Address given at a Sectional Meeting on November 21st, 1929 


By J. H. PENsSon 


I wanT to give as accurate a picture as possible of the financial 
position of Russian industries and of the mode by which they 
are being financed. The subject is a comparatively limited one, 
and we will confine ourselves on the whole to the financing of 
that part of Russian economy which is concerned with the 
manufacturing industries. My object will be to show, first that 
there is a great amount of material available on this subject, 
and secondly that we have now had sufficient experience since 

_ Russian conditions became relatively stable—i.e. about 1922-3— 
to enable us to handle this material critically, and to draw 
conclusions of practical value. 

First let me say that we must approach this matter from a 
purely business or economic standpoint. Political considerations 
must be kept out of mind. If we find that, say, a certain branch 
of Russian industry has been making considerable profits, we 
must not be regarded as constituting ourselves disciples of com- 
munism or of any other creed. If, on the other hand, we find 
points which we must criticise or if we have failures to record, 
that does not make us advocates of armed intervention in Russia. 

There is, no doubt, in this country a great deal of scepticism 
about all economic information or statistics from Russia—not 
perhaps unnaturally, because among its many monopolies the 
Russian Government has practically a monopoly in statistics. 
This fact, and the absence of independent criticism as we know 
it, mean that we should subject Russian figures and statistics to 
an especially searching examination. We should seek to criticise 
Russian statistics more carefully than those of many other 
countries. But it does not mean that we should not accept them 
at all. In many ways they are remarkably frank. Over and 
over again they have recorded failures and losses. In dealing 
with Russian figures a very useful and important distinction can 
be drawn between what are mere estimates on the one hand, and 
figures relating to ascertainable matters of fact on the other. It 
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is with the latter that we are concerned here. Subject to a 
certain arithmetical percentage of error, Russian figures of this 
latter category are, on the whole, very reliable. The figures I 
shall quote to-night have been checked and criticised in different 


ways, and I give them with confidence as being substantially 
accurate. 


How is Industry Organised ? 


Russian industry is organised in a vast series of trusts, not 
unlike our limited liability companies, but with the Government 
owning all the capital. A certain part of productive industry is 
undertaken by municipalities; a further part is in the hands of 
co-operatives, and a still smaller part is conducted by mixed 
companies or foreign concessionaries. But the industries of the 
State are by far the most important, and it is with them that 
our present inquiry will mainly be concerned. 

These trusts are managed usually by business men who work 
for a salary. Normally the trusts are occupied with pure pro- 
duction, the purchase of raw materials and the sale of the finished 
products being conducted by another series of organisations called 
syndicates. 

As an example we may take the oilindustry. The oil industry 
of Russia is divided between three large State trusts, called 
Azneft, which controls the Asiatic fields, including Baku; Grozneft, 
controlling the Grozny fields, and Embaneft, controlling the Emba 
fields. The distribution and sale of mineral oil and its products 
are in the hands of a syndicate, the Naphtha Syndicate. 

All the trusts have a large measure of self-control; but the 
activities of the management are liable to be examined and called 
into question by the authorities—ultimately by the police. There 
is a general controlling authority in the hands of a Government 
Department, called the Supreme Council of National Economy. 
This Department prescribes plans of development, regulates 
prices, controls the supply of capital and raw materials, and 
collects a great quantity of statistics. Beyond this there is 
another body, called Gosplan, the State Planning Institution, 
which takes a bird’s-eye view of the whole of Russian economic 
life and evolves a general plan of progress. 


Does Industry make Profits ? 


Russian industries are in one way peculiarly favoured. Russia 
is perhaps the most highly protected country in the world—not 
only by customs tariffs, but also by reason of the working of the 
Government’s Foreign Trade Monopoly. Through the monopoly 
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imports are so controlled that, roughly speaking, they are made 
to balance exports, subject to this, that if the Russian Govern- 
ment or one of its organisations has obtained a credit from some 
foreign exporter, that will for the time being enable imports to 
be increased to the extent of the credit. Goods are perforce 
kept out of Russia if they can be provided in the country itself. 
The industries thus protected can generally charge prices high 
enough to give them a fair margin of profit over all expenses 
and costs. But there are exceptions to this, because, as in 
every country, the products of some industries are the tools and 
the raw materials of others, and if the Soviet Government is 
concerned to cheapen production in the latter group, it may be 
necessary for it to drive down prices in the first group to the 
lowest possible level. 

Generally we may say, then, that profits are made by the 
Russian industries. I emphasise this because it is often said 
that scarcely any Russian industries earn profits. This is entirely 
wrong. If it were so it would be impossible to balance the Russian 
budget; there would be a deficit which the Soviet Government 

‘could only fill by the issue of quantities of paper currency. That 
policy, of course, has been abandoned for several years, and 
though the State budget, as we shall see, provides large sums for 
the financing of industry, yet it is largely from the profits of 
industry and other branches of national economy that the revenue 
of the State is drawn. 

Since the institution of the New Economic Policy, costs of 
production in Russia have been substantially reduced, and at the 
same time there has been a very large increase in output. It is 
substantially these two factors which have provided the profits 
which have been earned by the different trusts. 


What are the Profits ? 


For the year ending September 30th, 1923 (1922-3), soon after 
the New Economic Policy was introduced, the net profits of 
Russian State Industry were {10 millions. It must be remem- 
bered that we are speaking of productive industry alone, 
not including trade, nor agriculture, nor the banks. Some 
industries showed losses, among them the coal and metallurgical 
industries. The heavy industries took far longer than some of 
the other groups to recover from the desolation caused by war, 
revolution and currency depreciation. It was necessary in 1922-3 
to subsidise these industries to a considerable extent to enable 
them to pay their way and make such improvements as were 
necessary to put them on a self-supporting basis. The group of 
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textile industries, on the other hand, was already at this date 
showing a considerable net profit. It amounted to £84 millions 
in the year in question; the oil industry had also recovered, and 
earned a total net profit of £14 millions. 

Two years later, the year ending September 30th, 1925 
(1924-5), a great advance had been made. The aggregate net 
profit of the State industries had by that year increased to {28 
millions. The loss on the coal industry had been reduced to a 
small figure, and the metallurgical group already showed a profit. 
Textiles had increased production considerably, and made a net 
profit in all of {12 millions. Great progress had also been made 
by the oil industry, and its net profits had increased five times 
in the two years, and had risen to £7} millions. Most of the 
other groups of industries had made small profits. 

The next year, 1925-6, the aggregate net profits had risen to 
£424 millions, of which nearly half, £20 millions, was earned by 
the textile industries. Coal, for the first time, began to show a 
small profit. 

The next year (1926-7) the total of net profits rose to about 
£70 millions, of which, again, nearly half, £34 millions, was in 
the textile group. The profits of the oil industry, which had 
fallen somewhat in 1925-6, returned to their former level, and 
were about £8 millions in 1926-7. In the same way the metal- 
lurgical industry showed improvement, and its profits stood at 
about £6 millions. We may note that in the four years we have 
now reviewed the aggregate net profits of productive industries 
rose seven times. The largest profits and the greatest increases 
were in the textile group and the various food-producing indus- 
tries, such as the Sugar Trust. These all are industries which 
prepare goods for direct sale to the population. The coal and 
metallurgical industries, though they had improved greatly, still 
lagged somewhat, owing partly to the fact that far greater capital 
outlay was needed to make them productive, and also that the 
price of the goods with which they were concerned had to be 
kept as low as possible for the sake of the other industries that 
consumed them. 

Then comes the year 1927-8, the last year for which figures 
in detail can be given. There was something of a set-back. Net 
profits did not increase, and even decreased a little, from £70 
millions to about £63 millions. The reduction was common to 
nearly all industries, and an explanation can be found in the 
attempt being made to cut down prices of manufactured goods 
so far as possible. The “ scissors,’ or disparity between the 
prices of manufactured goods and those of agricultural products, 
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had to be closed. Efforts were accordingly made to reduce the 
price of manufactured goods to the peasants and other consumers, 
whilst the peasant was also encouraged by an increase in the 
price of grain. 

In this year, 1927-8, there was no profit on coal. The great 
trust that operates the Don Coal Mines showed a loss of over 
£500,000. Even the profits of the textile group fell from £34 
millions to {28 millions. The metallurgical and oil industries 
showed no increase in their profits. 

The indications are that for the year 1928-9 the position of 
1926-7 had been fully regained, and indeed surpassed to a 
considerable extent. 


What is done with the Profits ? 


The first charge is that of taxation. In Soviet Russia, no 
less than in other countries, industries must suffer this much- 
deplored imposition. Apart from the turnover tax and excise 
duties, which fall as an addition to the working expenses of the 
industry concerned, there is in Russia an income tax directly 
charged on profits, in somewhat the same way as in this country. | 
The rate of tax is normally 10 per cent. in all, but for certain 
categories of business the rate is now being raised to 12 per cent. 
The balance, after one or two minor deductions have been made, 
is divided up according to a prescribed scale, which is revised 
annually. Under this scale this “economic cake” is divided 
into four large slices: (1) the capital needs of the particular 
trust or undertaking that earns the profits have to be met; (2) a 
second part goes to one or more central funds which have the 
object of supplying capital to other trusts, or financing new 
developments; (3) a third part goes to improving the conditions 
of the workers; (4) the last part goes to the State or to local 
budgets as a direct transfer of profits. This last share is, of 
course, quite different from ordinary taxation, and represents 
what may be regarded as the State’s dividend or return on its 
capital. In theory the budgets were to get half the net profits, 
but in practice this has not been maintained. In 1925-6 the 
State more often received about 35 per cent., and in subsequent 
years between 43 per cent. and 45 per cent. The workers’ fund 
has usually got 10 per cent. throughout. The central capital 
funds have generally received the same, occasionally more in 
earlier years. 35 per cent. has been the normal appropriation 
to the trust’s own funds—that is, a profit-earning trust has 
usually been allowed to pay to reserve 10 per cent. of its net 
profits after deducting income tax, and apply a further 25 per 
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cent. to the extension of its basic capital. Special distributions 
are sometimes prescribed. 

We may now see what the State budget gets out of industry 
in income tax and direct transfers of profits. It amounted to 
about £27 millions in 1926~7 and £33 millions in 1927-8. 

The State budget also receives large sums from industry on 
loan. This is not, of course, in any way a share of profits. A 
proportion of the liquid balances of certain trusts, and some of 
their reserves, have to be invested in State loans. The banks 
are still larger investors, and, of course, a part of the subscriptions 
come from private persons. In part, then, these loans absorb 
the small savings of the community; but a larger part represents 
the investible funds of the various State concerns and other 
businesses. The loans are mostly repayable within a compara- 
tively short term, and are thus not far from being a liquid invest- 
ment. The sums so received by the State budget are consider- 


able. In 1928-9 £79 millions was raised for the budget by 
loans from all sources. 


What are the Capital Resources Available ? 


We have now to examine what becomes of these large sums 
paid over to the budget. They appear as ordinary receipts, and 
if we look at the State budget in its broad outlines we find that 
they help to make possible the very large expenditure each year 
on the various branches of national economy. It may be asked 
why the State should with one hand extract large sums from the 
profits of the industry, and with the other pay back even larger 
sums. But the explanation is simple. On the receipts side of 
the State budget there are the sums received in income tax and 
direct transfer of profits from those trusts and other concerns 
which show a net profit at the end of the year. On the other 
hand, on the expenditure side large sums are shown as being 
expended on assistance to weak concerns, on capital outlay 
wherever it is needed, and on new developments of every kind. 
In so far as this expenditure is not covered by the profits of 
industry, it is met out of other parts of State revenue—taxation, 
loans, and so forth. 

In 1927-8 productive industry took {90 millions from the 
budgets and in 1928-9 over {120 millions. For the year just 
commenced (1929-30) the amount will be £170 millions or more. 
This is one of the principal sources of fresh capital in the country. 
The State budget is one of the principal agencies for the con- 
centration of savings in Russia, and through the budget these 
savings are utilised in the manner which the present Government 
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thinks most advantageous for the development of national 
economy as a whole. 

We have now to consider another important element in the 
financing of industry—the banks. All the banks in Russia are 
State or municipal banks, the former being much more important. 
First there is the Gosbank, and then the five important “ special ”’ 
banks devoted respectively to long-term industrial financing, to 
foreign trade, to the financing of the co-operatives, to agriculture, 
and to the financing of municipal undertakings and house build- 
ing. Of the other banks the Moscow City Bank is the most 
important, and is much the largest municipally-owned bank in 
the country. 

The Gosbank, which is in the strict sense the central bank of 
the country, has the duty of maintaining the stability of the 
currency and keeping the gold reserve. It is also the most 
important institution for the financing of industry. Together 
with the Long-term Loan Bank it supplies the bulk of short- and 
long-term industrial finance. These two banks between them 
supply both the working capital required and collect and provide 
in large measure the funds for capitalinvestment. Bank advances 
to industry have grown steadily ever since the New Economic 
Policy was instituted. Industry, one may say, has lived on the 
banks. The recovery in Russian national economy, although it 
has been slow, has rendered possible a steady increase in the 
currency circulation without serious inflationary effects. There 
was inflation in 1925, but it was seen and stopped by a drastic 
cutting down of credits. Since then prices have fallen. At the 
beginning of 1926 the wholesale price arose above 196 (on the 
basis of 1913 = 100). Prices then fell steadily, until at the end 
of 1927 a figure of 170 was reached. In the latter part of that 
year prices rose again, and at the present time the figure is over 
180. It is, nevertheless, still well below the average for 1925-6, 
and it cannot be said that there have been since the latter year 
any real or indisputable signs of inflation. On the other hand, 
the steadily expanding currency issues have been accompanied 
by high prices, and despite great efforts it is very difficult to 
reduce them. 

The credit of all kinds made available by the six large banks 
to productive industry was about {100 millions in 1927-8 and 
£110 millions in 1928-9. Of these sums roughly three-quarters 
may be regarded as long-term loans, and the balance was appro- 
priated for increased working capital made necessary by expansion 
of production. 


Part of the long-term advances is provided for by the 
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central funds, which, as we saw, are fed out of the profits of 
successful trusts. We saw that about ro per cent. of net profits 
are handed over to certain central funds with the object of 
increasing the capital resources available for their industries. 
One of the principal funds of this character is the Promfund, 
which is held and administered by the Long-term Loan Bank. 
The banks also hold balances on behalf of the Government and 
the municipalities, and such other savings as have not already 
been drawn into the State and local budgets. 

Among other independent sources of supplying investment 
capital are the reserves of the State insurance fund, which have 
hitherto been increasing very steadily. 

Finally, as we have already noticed, a very important source 
of capital is that part of the profits which a successful trust is 
allowed to keep and invest in-its own undertaking. This, as 
stated above, amounts to some 35 per cent. of the net profits of 
industry. 

We may summarise the position thus: out of State and 
local budgets, the banks, and their own resources, the State 
industries acquired fresh capital of about {200 million in 1927-8 
and about {250 millions in 1928-9. These, it will be seen, are 
no mean sums, if they be compared with the total of British 
savings, as estimated by the Colwyn Committee in 1925, of £450 
to £500 millions. 


Is the Capital Sufficient ? 


We have emphasised the question of the supply of capital 
for long-term investment in industry, because for the past few 
years it has been a problem of quite vital importance. It is 
necessary that fresh capital supplies should constantly become 
available for the development, one might almost say, for the 
existence of the Soviet economic system. In this the Soviet 
system is no different from capitalism as we know it in Western 
Europe, but in Russia, where the control of economic activity is 
so largely in the hands of the Central Government, the Central 
Government itself has to provide for the collection and distribu- 
tion of the resources which the national economy requires. We 
have therefore to ask ourselves whether the capital thus accumu- 
lated is sufficient to meet the needs of industry. This is a most 
difficult problem. Much depends on the adequacy of the pro- 
vision that has been made for depreciation before net profits are 
declared, and this is unfortunately in itself an obscure problem. 
In theory there is in the Soviet system a certain scale of allow- 
ances for depreciation, but in practice the provision actually 
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made frequently seems inadequate or even non-existent. The 
practice appears to be to finance major renewals and replace- 
ments for the most part out of fresh capital as and when funds 
are available, and this fact must be borne in mind when 
considering whether the sums available for capital expenditure 
are sufficient for their purpose. It is a general opinion that, 
whilst a good deal of new work has been put in hand, there is a 
very large amount of repairs and renewals outstanding. The 
increase in profits in recent years makes it clear that new work 
has on the whole been more than sufficient to catch up the arrears. 
But the margin is none too large. 

Fresh capital is certainly required in Russia. One result of 
the still-existing need for capital is the sluggishness of exports. 
For some years exports have ranged about £70 millions to £80 
millions annually, which is less than half the pre-war value. 
The high costs of production play a predominant part in this 
comparatively low figure, and high costs in Russia, while they 
are partly the result of defects in the organisation of production, 
are also due in a large measure to the fact that Russia with her 
‘ own internal resources alone finds the utmost difficulty in re- 
equipping and reconstructing her industries fast enough. Work 
done at one point is liable to be offset by the accumulation of 
arrears in another. More capital is needed to enable Russian 
industries to lower their costs and thus to increase their exports. 

Hitherto we have taken no account of foreign credits, and 
looked only at the internal supply of capital. Foreign credits 
mean additional capital—until the time comes when the credits 
must be repaid. But foreign credits do more than this, because 
they help in what we may call the “transfer” problem. We 
have seen that the gold reserve, and ultimately the exchange 
stability of the rouble, depend on the balancing of imports and 
exports through the Foreign Trade Monopoly, and to increase 
exports under present conditions presents, as we have seen, 
severe difficulties. Foreign credits enable imports to be made in 
excess of exports, and if they are wisely used and invested, they 
will fructify by increasing Russia’s ability to export. Foreign 
credits thus have a double value and a double meaning in the 
problem of financing Russian industry. 


What Conclusions can be Drawn ? 


Further capital investment is needed—that is what the Five 
Year Plan seeks to do, taking account primarily of the internal 
supply of capital. But foreign credits would be of immense 
value to Russia as well. Internal capital investments in recent 
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years have on the whole been profitable, and we may say in the 
terms of Western finance that Russian industry can offer a fair 
security. 

But the terms of Western finance are hardly applicable to 
Russia. An exporter to Russia does not get a first or any other 
charge on the assets of the importing undertaking. If he gives 
credit he has got to rely (x) on the character of the debtor— 
i.e. of the Russian Government itself—(2) on the strength of the 
State budget as a whole, out of which his credit will eventually 
have to be repaid, and (3) on Russia’s power to transfer. Assum- 
ing that the Russian Government is willing to pay in such a 
case—as I think we may do—there is then a budget of £1,000 
millions (£750 millions apart from railways) to be relied upon for 
the repayment of the credits. Out of this budget substantial 
sums are in any case being found for development and recon- 
struction. Up to £400 millions will be absorbed for such purposes 
in different forms in the budget of the current year, and out of 
these sums funds can undoubtedly be found to a considerable 
extent to finance foreign imports. In addition, one may add, 
something could be found towards repaying the outstanding 
debts of the past—a most important consideration in view of 
the increased confidence abroad that repaying these debts would 
give. 

Then there is the problem of “ transfers.’”” Russia would 
have to repay out of an excess of exports, which means finding a 
margin on {80 millions, about which the figure of exports has 
varied in recent years. Though small, this will probably suffice 
for the present, though it indicates that foreign imports, even if 
credits are given to some extent, will have to be restricted rigidly 
so long as Russia’s exports are on their present low level. 

All this means that trade with Russia, especially if credits 
are given, should be on a carefully prepared plan, designed so 
far as possible to increase Russia’s ability to repay. 

The larger the unit that trades with Russia the better: one 
large exporting agency would be desirable. A large unit would 
give bargaining strength and ability to carry through the plan 
giving the best results. 

Finally, the situation in Russia wants watching; and this 
could be done more effectively by a large organisation of the 
highest standing. The situation in Russia wants carefully col- 
lected information, information that must be carefully weighed 
and sifted. Any expansion of prosperity and of Russia’s ability 
to export will be significant, and a sign that it will be possible to 
undertake an increasing volume of trade with her. 
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EUROPE 


1*, Alexandre III et la République Frangaise : Souvenirs d'un Témoin, 
1885-88. By Epmonp TouTaIn. 1929. (Paris: Librairie Plon. 
8vo. 395 pp- 25 fr.) 

THE author of this valuable book was Secretary of Embassy at 
St. Petersburg from 1885 to 1888. Bismarck’s policy of keeping 
France in quarantine was breaking down before his fall in 1890, 
and actually broke down in 1891, when France and Russia entered 
into partnership. The making and development of that alliance has 
been authoritatively described in the Yellow Book published ten 
years ago and in the second volume of Freycinet’s Memoirs, while 
Elie de Cyon and Ernest Daudet have added some useful information. 
But the story of the gradual movement of Russia away from her 
traditional association with Germany, foreshadowed in the war-scare 
of 1875 and plainly indicated when the Central Powers became allies 
in 1879, has never been told in full. No life of Boulanger has been 
written, and the great figure of Katkoff is virtually unknown in the 
West. Ina few years we shall have both the French and the Russian 
official documents of the eighties to guide us. Meanwhile we may be 
grateful to M. Toutain. 

The cause of the Franco-Russian rapprochement, he argues, was the 
common desire and the common interest of both Powers to restore 
the European equilibrium which had been upset by the triumph of 
Germany, and to restore it, not for aggression or revenge, but for the 
purposes of peace. The approach was facilitated by the accession 
of Alexander III in 1881; but though he was the husband of a Danish 
Princess and himself a Germanophobe, he was also a political reac- 
tionary and detested the institutions of Republican France. His bulky 
figure dominates this volume, and every smile and frown of the Imperial 
countenance is recorded in M. Toutain’s reminiscences or in the 
dispatches from which he freely quotes. He was a moody and wrathful 
despot, and when Freycinet tactlessly recalled General Appert, whom 
he liked, he instructed his own Ambassador at Paris to go on leave 
and declined to accept a new French Ambassador. This period of 
sulks ended when the Tsar’s intervention in the Bulgarian crisis 
rendered French diplomatic support desirable; and the quarrel was 
healed by the skill of Flourens at the Quai d’Orsay, and of Labovlaye, 
the new French Ambassador at St. Petersburg, to both of whom the 
author pays reiterated tributes of admiration. Their work was 
assisted by the pen of Katkoff and the voice of Dérouléde; and the 
Foreign Minister, Giers, moved cautiously forward in the direction of 
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Paris. The usual picture of a stand-up fight between the Francophil 
Katkoff and the Germanophil Giers must be revised in the light of 
these pages, which reveal a difference of method and pace rather than 
of aim. The death of the Emperor William I rendered it easier for 
the Tsar to break away from Berlin, and the elimination of Boulanger 
diminished the prospective dangers of a partnership with France. 
M. Toutain paints French policy in the brightest and German policy 
in the darkest colours, and no reader would learn from these pages 
that the real danger to peace in Western Europe in 1887 came from 
Boulanger, who thirsted for war, not from Bismarck, who had got 
what he wanted. But the bias is so clear to the discerning reader 
that it can do no great harm, and we may all be grateful for a flash- 
light on the dark places of Russian policy on the eve of the foundation 
of the Dual Alliance. 


G. P. Goocu. 


2. Histoire de la Nation Frangaise. Ed. by GaprieL HaNoTaux. 

Tome IX. Histoire Diplomatique, 1515-1928. By RENE Pinon. 

1929. (Paris: Librairie Plon. 4to. 646 pp.) 

THE magnificent Histoire de la Nation Francaise which is now 
appearing under the editorship of M. Gabriel Hanotaux records various 
aspects of the activity of the French people through the ages; separate 
volumes describe their military, their religious, their political, their 
cultural development, etc. Of the fifteen quarto volumes of which 
the history is to be composed, fourteen have now appeared. Volume 
IX, Histoire Diplomatique, has been entrusted to M. René Pinon, 
Professor a I’Ecole des Sciences Politiques, and is devoted to the study 
of French foreign policy. M. Pinon contends, truly enough, that the 
foreign policy of a country cannot be separated from its moral and 
intellectual influence abroad, but so understood the foreign policy of 
France becomes too vast a subject to be dealt with within the com- 
pass of a single volume even of 636 pages. As a matter of fact, M. 
Pinon confines himself to a critical examination of the foreign policy 
of the French Government from the time of Francois I to the present 
day, the period, that is, which saw the beginning and development 
of national States in Europe. 

From the vast complexity of foreign affairs M. Pinon has skilfully 
disentangled the main threads of French diplomacy, and presented 
us with a picture of the foreign policy which with few deviations 
France has followed from the sixteenth century to the present day. 
He himself speaks of that policy in the earlier days as the enlarge- 
ment of the national territory or as the expansion of France towards 
her natural frontiers, but in more modern times it is defined as resist- 
ance to the German menace or the achievement of security in the 
eastern frontier. Under whatever title, it has meant the extension 
of the French State towards the north-east and the creation of small 
buffer States along the Rhine. This was the policy consistently 
pursued by Henri IV, Richelieu and Louis XIV, and by successive 
generations of public servants to whom M. Pinon pays a well-deserved 
tribute; it survived as a living tradition down to our own time, and 
many Frenchmen believed that it could have been put into operation 
at the close of the Great War. M. Pinon himself is apparently one 
of those who think that a return to the policy successfully pursued in 
the seventeenth century was still possible in 1919. “If,” he writes, 
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“at the moment when the German dynasties collapsed the French 
troops on entering Germany had made known by proclamation that 
France would not annex a foot of Germari soil nor a single German 
subject, that German unity would not be threatened, but that the 
Rhineland provinces without ceasing to be German would cease to 
be Prussian, such a proposal would have been received with acclama- 
tion.” Vain dream; past opportunities cannot be recalled. M. 
Pinon himself has shown that the political achievement of the nine- 
teenth century was the consolidation of the various elements of one 
nationality into a large single State, and that the warmest advocate 
of such consolidation was a French ruler, Napoleon III. 

M. Pinon’s Histoire Diplomatique is a work of great erudition and 
considerable literary merit, but its value is much impaired by the 
narrowness of the author’s sympathies. It may be conceded that 
no historian can be absolutely impartial; he must always be influ- 
enced to a greater or less degree by the sympathies and antipathies 
in which he was brought up. But a certain semblance of impartiality 
is necessary to carry conviction. M. Pinon would be more easily 
credible if he could recognise that even France may at times have 
been in the wrong and her enemies in the right. Such a sentence as 
the following, in the opening pages of his book, makes all his judg- 
ments suspect: ‘‘ Quand les soldats Allemands franchissent le Rhin 
pour l’invasion, c’est avec une sorte d’ivresse d’orgueil et de rapine; 
quand les Frangais l’atteignent c’est avec le sentiment qu’ils ont 
accompli la tache héréditaire, le vouloir profond de toutes les généra- 
tions gauloises et frangaises qui ont lutté sur le Rhin pour le salut de 
la patrie, pour l’ordre européen et le sauvegarde de la civilisation 
occidentale.” THEODORE Morison. 


3*. The Biography of the late Marshal Foch. By MAjor-GENERAL SIR 
GEORGE ASTON. 1929. (London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 318 pp. 
Illus. Maps. 24s.) 


FERDINAND Focu belonged to that generation of Frenchmen whose 
youth was embittered by the humiliation of 1870. As a young man 
of twenty he beheld the German occupation of Metz, and with his 
fellow-students at St. Clément heard the guns thunder forth the salvo 
which proclaimed the signature of the ‘‘ abominable” treaty and the 
surrender of Alsace-Lorraine to Germany. Like many Frenchmen of 
his age, the young Foch determined to devote his life to the recovery 
of the lost provinces. He said to a school-fellow at St. Clément : 
“Tt is necessary to take back Alsace-Lorraine; it is necessary that 
France should be no more defeated; it is necessary that I should be 
one of her liberators.”” It is not often that a boyish dedication is so 
literally fulfilled. Foch entered the Ecole Polytechnique in 1871, 
and subsequently the artillery school at Fontainebleau, and the rest 
of his life was a preparation for the supreme task which was laid upon 
him in the Great War. His professional career was a fortunate com- 
bination of executive practice and the theoretical study of the art of 
war. He served as a regimental officer in various parts of France, 
was appointed to the General Staff in Paris, placed in command of 
the VIIIth Army Corps at Bourges in 1912, and was actually com- 
manding the celebrated XXth Corps at Nancy when the storm broke 
in 1914. But it was as Professor, and later as Commandant, of the 
Ecole de Guerre Supérieure that Foch grew to be recognised as one of 
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the foremost thinkers on strategy in Europe, and that he acquired a 
personal ascendency over many of the best minds in the French 
army. It is to be regretted that Sir George Aston has not given us 
a more detailed exposition of Foch’s teaching; he has feared to weary 
the civilian reader, but without such technical detail it is impossible 
to appreciate Foch’s contribution to military science or understand 
his influence in the French army. What, however, Sir George does 
make clear is that Foch gave to the French army something more 
than a set of doctrines or luminous principles. He was a great inspira- 
tion, he quickened not only men’s minds but their souls; he filled 
them with his own patriotism and unselfish devotion to duty. Deeply 
devout in an age when most Frenchmen were pronounced sceptics, 
he was also to the end a convinced idealist; it was not material re- 
sources, he declared, nor mechanical preparation which decided the 
fate of armies, but the resolute will, the determination to conquer. 
And this determination to conquer was possessed only by those who 


















































































} were fighting for a good cause. It was to this conviction of right that 
7 Foch used to attribute the ultimate victory of the Allies in 1918. 
> Sir George Aston has given us an interesting account of the way 
5 in which Foch dealt with the Allied Commanders, to whom, in fact, 
- he could not give direct orders, whatever title the Supreme War 
n Council might confer upon him. Foch explained his method very 
. clearly to M. Raymond Racouly, and through Sir George Aston we 
t learn its justification from the mouths of English officers. There is 
\- indeed much that is interesting in this biography of Marshal Foch, 
le but the book as a whole has suffered from being put together hastily. 
n The frequent repetition of the same anecdote, for which Sir. George 
apologises, is undeniably tiresome, and might, surely, have been 
avoided if the author had more thoroughly digested the material at 
“4 his disposal. THEODORE MorIsoN. 
P. 4. Spain: a Companion to Spanish Studies. Edited by-E. ALLISON 
Peers, M.A. 1929. (London: Methuen. 8vo. xi-+ 302 pp. 
od 3 maps. 12s. 6d.) 
his MODERN Spain is an obscure and elusive figure in the world of 
vo post-War affairs. She publishes little about her domestic affairs, 
the and few foreigners visit her except in pursuit of an esthetic flirtation. 
of Thus one must welcome any new book that will help to satisfy one’s 
ery curiosity regarding her. 
nt This book is the outcome of the collaboration of a group of scholars, 
hat each a specialist in the subject allocated to him. Professing to be 
be “a companion to Spanish studies,” it proceeds to encompass in a 
5 $0 single volume an account of the whole of the history, painting, archi- 
371, tecture and sculpture, and even the modern music of Spain. One 
rest feels sure that no name, event or achievement of importance has been 
pon omitted. Such a companion is apt to be as irksome as the learned 
om- Baedeker. ; : ‘ . 
t of Moreover, the student of international affairs who seeks enlighten- 
nce ment on such problems as the origins and probable course of the 
d of amazing economic renaissance of Spain will be disappointed. Nor 
“om- will he learn much of the dramatic struggle between the national 
roke conscience, aroused by the disaster of the American War, and the 
t the deeply-seated diseases of political graft, administrative impotence and 





general pessimism. Still less will he learn of the new ideal of the 
No. I.—VOL. Ix. I 




















=— empire and the new conception of an international status for 
ain. 

A few of the more specific problems of to-day, such as the agrarian 
question, the Catalan separatist movement, communism and labour 
problems, are briefly touched on in the last chapter, and a few sample 
figures relating to the economic situation are given. The introductory 
chapter, however, gives an excellent account of the origins and diver- 
sities of the Spanish race, both in regard to geography, heredity, 
history and language. Being both analytical and interpretive, it 
gives a valuable insight into “ el caracter impulsivo de nuestra vida 
nacional.” The remaining chapters on Spanish history consist mainly 
of an endless catalogue of events occasionally interspersed with brief 
paragraphs on the social life of the period. Such a book is doubtless 
invaluable to the prospective examinee, and serves as a useful refer- 
ence book to the general student. A good index and a classified 
bibliography add considerably to its value. J. A. SELBY-BIGGE. 


5*. Pages from the Diary of Viscount D’Abernon : an Ambassador of 
Peace. Vol. Il. The Years of Crisis. With historical notes by 
MAURICE ALFRED GEROTHWOHL. 1929. (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 8vo. viii + 336 pp. 21s.) 


Lorp D’ABERNON is a financier and most of humanity is not. 
For that reason most of humanity may find the second volume of the 
now famous Diary a little less absorbing than the first. That, if it 
be so, is inevitable, for no man could be Ambassador at Berlin through 
1923, when the Ruhr was under French occupation and the German 
mark was plunging to more incredible depths each hour till finally 
it reached the literally incalculable level of 18,000,000,000,000 to the 
pound sterling, and not have the conviction driven in on him more 
forcibly every day that the one essential condition of any recovery at 
all in any field was the stabilisation of German currency. One of the 
oddest suggestions Lord D’Abernon himself had to make, half 
humorously and half in earnest, was the importation of one or two 
Turkish financial experts, on the ground that that country had enjoyed 
a unique experience of demonetisation. 

Finance apart, Lord D’Abernon’s second volume, like the first, is 
full of instructive sidelights on the European situation of the moment, 
varied by sketches, always shrewd and often brilliant, of the per- 
sonalities with whom he came into contact, particularly Wirth, 
Rathenau and Stresemann, who was Chancellor in 1923. Casual 
judgments noted down day by day as a thought strikes the mind 
must not be pressed too far. It is curious all the same to see how 
completely some of the tendencies Lord D’Abernon seemed to detect 


have failed to develop. Whether there was ever serious basis for the - 


story of a French attempt to secure a Franco-Japanese alliance in 
September 1923 is not quite clear, though Lord D’Abernon’s story 
would suggest there was. That, at any rate, has gone by the board. 
Similarly, the Ambassador’s prediction that France would throw 
Poland over and conclude an alliance with Russia is among the con- 
tingencies that can hardly be counted possibilities now. In a different 
way it is odd to read at this moment that “ it might be wise to apply 
to English Prime Ministers the rule governing the peregrinations of a 
Lord Chancellor, and forbid their leaving England,” though, no doubt, 
the reflection was justified by the results of Mr. Baldwin’s conversations 
with M. Poincaré in Paris in September 1923. 
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Referring back to that three months later, Lord D’Abernon makes 
another observation to which the situation to-day lends a special 
interest. “It is remarkable,” he observes, “to note the change in 
the tone of Poincaré since the Labour Government has come into 
office in England. Is this because Paris considers that Labour will 
be less amenable than its predecessors? I have always held the view 
that Poincaré’s obstinacy and apparent strength were based on nothing 
so much as the weakness and hesitation of German policy.” 

This volume closes with December 1923, and the rapprochement 
of Locarno is, therefore, far ahead. But already Lord D’Abernon is 
emphasising the fact that no security arrangement not strictly bilateral 
will be accepted by Germany in view of the fact that the French 
threat to Germany causes much more anxiety than the German threat 
to France. 

Character sketches of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Churchill and M. Poincaré, 
preceding the narrative chapters, give Lord D’Abernon’s second 
volume an added value. H. Witson Harris. 


6. Rome and the Papacy. By GILBERT BAGNANI. 1929. (London: 
Methuen. 8vo. Illus. xv + 259 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THE world offers no stage grander than that of Rome, history 
no drama stranger or more striking than that of the Papacy; and the 
author of this clever study, as befits one with an Italian name, is 
convinced of their intimate and inseparable connection. ‘‘ The experi- 
ence of Avignon,” he tells us, “ had taught that it was impossible to 
maintain the doctrine ‘ Ubi Papa, ibi Roma,’” and he holds that 
“the Church is Roman and Catholic and the two adjectives are 
synonymous.” 

Interesting as the book is, it cannot be said to overcome the central 
difficulty of writing about Rome and the Holy See—the difficulty of 
treating the sometimes secular policy and sometimes mixed motives 
of the Popes in such a way as not to obscure the conclusion which a 
great master of the subject—the late Master of Balliol, Dr. A. L. 
Smith—has summarised in some memorable words: ‘The Papacy, 
taking it all in all, was the greatest potentiality for good that existed 
at the time (7.e. the Middle Age) or perhaps that has ever existed.” 
Englishmen for the most part see Rome from too far off to appreciate 
its spiritual significance, just as Italians tend to see it too close. Only, 
perhaps, from a middle distance corresponding with Spain and France 
and the south of Germany are its proportions justly perceived. 

Be that, however, as it may, Mr. Bagnani’s study has much to 
recommend it to English students at the present time, when the 
Papacy is entering upon a new phase of its history. The book is 
free from insularity; it affords insight into the attitude of Modern 
Italy towards the Holy See; it stresses the “‘ supreme wisdom ”’ of 
the Pope in closing the Roman Question whilst the desire to make 
amends for the rough handling of the issue in 1870 was still active; 
it strengthens the expectation of a non-Italian Pope. And, though 
theologians may complain that the author’s comments are not always 
too happily expressed; though critics familiar with the national and 
centralising policy of Alexander VI may take exception to the state- 
ment that “from the eighth century down the Papacy followed a 
single temporal policy . . .; the formation of a strong and united 
Italian State was to be avoided at all costs;”’ and though Catholics 
must object to the grave inaccuracy of saying that “three Popes 
12 
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were deposed” by the Council of Constance when, in fact, as Pastor 
points out, Gregory XII preserved the dignity of the Papal office 
against the attack of the Conciliar theory by reconstituting the Council 
before his resignation; yet anyone who desires to get a conspectus 
of the subject might easily do worse than take Mr. Bagnani for his 
guide. A. CECIL. 


7*. L’ Albania. By PROFESSOR ANTONIO BALDACCI. 1929. (Rome: 
Istituto per l’Europa Orientale. 8vo. xxi + 463 pp.; maps.) 

8*. Albania: the Rise of a Kingdom. By J. Swire, F.R.G.S. 1929. 
(London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. xxiv + 560 pp. 30s.) 


LITERATURE on Albania has hitherto been exceedingly scanty. If 
one excepts Miss Durham’s ethnological studies and personal reminis- 
cences, it has been almost confined to travel impressions (usually 
sketchy), to incidental references in general works on the Balkans, 
or to purely propagandist pamphlets. The almost simultaneous 
appearance of these two expansive and important works is therefore 
no small event. 

It would seem difficult for two writers to say so much about Albania 
without duplicating one another; but in fact Mr. Swire and Professor 
Baldacci, while between them they say almost all that there is to be 
said about Albania, contrive to partition the ground between them 
with singular nicety. Where they trespass on one another’s fields, 
Professor Baldacci’s meagre historical account.may safely be dis- 
regarded in favour of Mr. Swire’s; while Mr. Swire’s somewhat unsatis- 
factory maps may be replaced by the excellent and detailed Italian 
ones. 

Professor Baldacci’s work is little less than an encyclopedia of 
modern Albania and its inhabitants. A very detailed account of the 
physical geography makes dry reading to the amateur, but is far in 
advance of most information on the subject hitherto available. Each 
town is described separately ; even every stone bridge in the country 
is mentioned. There is an excellent account of the various tribes, a 
sketch of manners and customs, religion, etc., and elaborate economic 
statistics. There are valuable details on the population of Albania, 
and on the numbers of Albanians outside the present frontier, which 
are estimated at nearly 700,000 in Jugoslavia alone, and 215,000 in 
Greece (Greek statistics give the number as 5606), besides communities 
in Italy, Roumania, the U.S.A., Egypt, etc. 

Mr. Swire’s account, on the other hand, is almost purely historical, 
and within its own sphere it stands in a class by itself. The intro- 
ductory chapters, covering the ground up to about 1880, are somewhat 
sketchy, and incidentally show in most marked relief the principal 
defect of the whole book: its almost exclusive reliance on Western 
European (chiefly English) sources. After this the author gets fully 
into his stride, and the rest of his book consists of a very detailed and 
solid account of Albanian history down to the proclamation of the 
kingdom in 1928. In nearly all this, the main portion of his work, 
Mr. Swire is practically breaking new ground. His information 
appears to be drawn largely from newspapers and other periodicals ; 
here, again, fuller use of such sources as the Neue Freie Presse and 
the Federation Balkanique (which contains many truths wrapped in 
its scurrility) would have been an advantage. But the newspaper 
sources have been laboriously collected, sifted out and collated, and 
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have been supplemented by some unpublished work of great value, 
including Major Heaton Armstrong’s account of his experiences as 
Prince Wilhelm of Wied’s secretary, and correspondence with the 
Prince himself and Mgr. Fan Noli. The result is a work of much 
historical value and importance. Its accuracy is unaffected by its 
author’s obvious enthusiasm for his protagonists. This finds its chief 
outlet in a somewhat lavish use of adjectives and exclamation marks 
where Greek policy is being discussed; and it cannot be denied that 
he will often make his readers agree with all those marks. There is a 
bibliography and a useful chronology, and there are a few photographs. 

Mr. Swire devotes much space to Albania’s international position, 
and seems to prove to the hilt his contention that if Jugoslavia is 
dissatisfied with the present position, she has mainly herself to blame. 
For the future of Albania as it will be determined by internal factors 
we must turn back to Professor Baldacci, and it is cheering to note 
that he is optimistic, especially on the agricultural question. Both 
writers deserve our real gratitude for their admirable contributions to 
knowledge. 

C. A. MACARTNEY. 


9*. The Red Archives: Russian State Papers, 1915-18. Selected and 
edited by C. E. Vutttamy. 1929. (London: G. Bles. 
8vo. 320 pp. 16s.) 


Tuis book consists of ten extracts selected from the Soviet official 
publications of the same name, which are being issued in Russia in 
many volumes. The ten extracts seem chosen largely for their popular 
or sensational interest, and the book as a whole cannot do more than 
throw a very imperfect light on recent Russian history. The first 
extract is a long summary of reports by the secret police on Rasputin, 
which confirms with abundance of sordid detail the well-established 
impression of this brutal ruffian. As to the extent of his political 
influence, however, the reports tell nothing. Indeed, they are a good 
example of the triviality of the results to be gained by a political spy 
system. 

7 The other extracts, whilst giving some idea of the confusion, not 
unmixed with drama, that enveloped almost every phase of Russian 
life in 1917, are too isolated and lacking in context to be of much 
historical value. It is obvious, however, that the Russian official 
“Red Archives” will be an important source of information when a 
serious and critical history of Russia comes to be written. 

The final extract, relating to the British expedition to Archangel 
in 1918-19, is a good example of how misleading a partly-told story 


can be. 
J. H. PENson. 


rtoa*. The New Russia. By DoroTHy THomPson. 1929. (London: 
Jonathan Cape. 8vo. vii + 330 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

1ob*. Russia To-day and Yesterday. By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 1929. 
(London: Dent. 8vo. xi-+ 338 pp. 16s.) 


In the Foreword to her book Miss Thompson quotes the opinion 
of Herr Paul Scheffer in favour of first impressions of Soviet Russia. 
The mental picture is still vivid after a short visit, and the stimulus 
given by a country and a people so widely different from the Western 
world has not yet lost its force. Therefore, though these purely 
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personal impressions cannot fail to give only a partial view of Russia 
to-day, we welcome them as throwing definite light on this much- 
discussed subject. 

Miss Thompson’s book is primarily a book of impressions, but 
it is one of the most satisfactory of its kind. It is not only extremely 
readable, but it is also very fair in its judgments. Though written in 
a rapid, almost colloquial, style, it is accurate in details and true in 
the general impression it conveys. Miss Thompson gives us some- 
thing of the drama, almost the romance, of Russia to-day, yet she 
does not exaggerate in order to do so. She depicts the mentality of 
the communist Russian, and shows that some understanding of this 
mentality is necessary if we are to be in any way successful in handling 
the innumerable problems that do and will arise between Russia and 
the countries of the West. 

As to the future, Miss Thompson sees little light. Communism is 
immensely strong ; it is actively transforming Russia, more thoroughly 
even than Peter the Great did, for it is creating a completely new 
mental type. Yet still ‘‘ Russia is in a condition of permanent crisis.’ 

The German, the British and the American attitudes towards 
Russia are briefly summarised. Germany, Miss Thompson says, has 
ceased to be afraid of Communist propaganda. Russian Communism 
is peculiarly Asiatic. ‘It is another Asiatic religion.” But the 
Russian market exists, and Germany is out to capture it. Britain, 
she thinks, is playing her hereditary policy of hostility to Russia. 
British commercial interests cannot ignore Russia, but, the attitude 
of the Government being what it is, their efforts may be likened to a 
difficult acrobatic feat. The United States alone can afford to ignore 
the Russian problem, but this cannot continue indefinitely even in 
their case. “Sooner or later the American State and American 
business must choose a point of view.’ 

Dr. Dillon’s book is to a still greater degree a personal impression. 
His first chapter is mainly autobiographical, recounting how he had 
tasted first one, and then another of the springs of Russian life before 
the War, not excluding “ the whirl of Vanity Fair ” with its ‘‘ round of 
dissipation.” 

His book, as its title indicates, is largely occupied with the con- 
trast between Russia as it is now and as it was. We gather from his 
descriptions the sense of immense movement, restlessness and change 
that fills modern Russian life. ‘‘ There is nothing fixed and immutable 
in Sovietdom,” he says. It isacountry of great contrasts. Thereisa 
great contrast between the theories of the Soviet system and actual 
practice, which Dr. Dillon does not at all times make clear. For 
instance, he tells us that “ capital punishment is doubly provisional, 
and is therefore not considered to be an integral part of the system 
of defensive measures of society. The new code has not actually 
abolished it, but is asserted to have reduced its application consider- 
ably.” If Dr. Dillon would have us take his views seriously he must 
explain how and why theory and practice on this very important 
point differ so widely. But he fails to do so. 

It is rather the same with economic questions. ‘‘ Koolakism”’ is 
represented as not the least of the Soviet Government’s troubles. 
“Tt is being put down slowly but systematically.” But what is the 
“Koolak?”’ Is he the exceptional, well-to-do peasant, the opponent 
of the Government in the villages, or is he merely the more hard- 
working of his fellows, who acquires small savings by his labour, 
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and wants to sell his corn at a remunerative price? If the latter is 
true, this systematic putting him down will be disastrous. Dr. Dillon 
sets out the problem, but he leaves us in the dark as to the truth. 

J. H. PENson. 


11*. Das Auslandsdeutschtum als Kulturfrage. By Dr. GEORG 
SCHREIBER (Deutschium und Ausland studien, Heft 17/18). 1929. 
(Miinster in Westfalen: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
8vo. xii + 320 pp.) 

Tuis work, exclusively German in manner as in matter, is described 
by the author as an attempt at ‘an explanation setting out the 
ethical character of the movement, which furthermore works out in 
stratification in the cultural-political plane by linking up the social- 
ethical with the political ’—the “ movement” in question being the 
increased national self-consciousness, and consciousness of community 
between the Germans at home and the German diaspora. It is a 
serious work, not political propaganda; the Germans in America and 
in the Volga receive as much attention as those in Upper Silesia. 
The philosophical and religious, particularly the Catholic aspects of 
the question, are strongly emphasised, and there are some recondite 
statistics. Not a book for the general reader, but valuable for 
specialists in its particular field. 


NEw Books 

12*. Histoire Diplomatique de L’Europe, 1871-1914. By HENRI 
HAUSER. 2 vols. 1929. (Paris: Les Press Universitaires. 
8vo. 476 pp.; 389 pp. 50 fr.) — ; 

13*. Date a Cesare: La Politica Religiosa di Mussolini con Documenti 
Inediti. By Marto Misstrort. 1929. (Rome: Libreria del 
Littorio. 8vo. 462 pp. Lire 20.) 

14. The Keystone of Fascism. By C. M. CRESSWELL. 1929. (Lon- 
don: Besant. 8vo. xii + 336 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

15*. The Franco-Russian Alliance, 1890-1894. By WiILL1AM LEONARD 
LANGER. 1929. (Cambridge, U.S.A.: Harvard University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. ix + 455 pp. 21s.) 

16. Selections from Lenin: A Selection from the most important of 
Lenin’s writings. Vol. II. 1904-1914. 1929. (London: Martin 
Lawrence. 8vo. vii-+ 398 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

17*. Greece To-day: The Aftermath of the refugee impact. By ELI1oT 
GRINNELL MEarRS. 1929. (California: Stanford University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xxii + 336 pp. 
$5.) 


ORIGINS OF THE WAR, 1914-1918 


18*. German Diplomatic Documents, 1871-1914. Selected and trans- 
lated from the Documents published by the German Foreign Office 
by E. T. S. Ducpare. Preface by the Rt. Hon. Str CHARLES 
Euiot, G.C.M.G. In 4 vols. Vol. II. The ’Nineties. 1929. 
(London: Methuen. 8vo. xx -+ 528 pp. 21s.) 


Tus second volume of the series of four into which Major Dugdale 
has undertaken to compress the half-a-hundred tomes of the ‘“‘ Grosse 
Politik,” is admirable in judgment and execution. Even though the 
period which it covers—from the fall of Bismarck in 1890 to the 
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. Spanish-American War in 1898—may seem to bear but slightly upon 

the situation out of which the Great War arose, it records events 
historically important, and it will be indispensable to students who 
find the unabridged German volumes unwieldy or difficult of access. 
Sir Charles Eliot’s ‘‘ Historical Preface,” and Major Dugdale’s intro- 
ductory notes to the various chapters, will help them to gain and to 
maintain perspective. Especially apposite is Sir Charles Eliot’s 
insistence upon the fact that ‘“‘ the writers (of these documents) some- 
times speak of avoiding war, yet they habitually think of it not as a 
terrible evil but as a serious step morally unobjectionable and to be 
taken by prudent men when it will be clearly to Germany’s advantage.” 
To-day it is hard to imagine that even so prudent and conciliatory a 
statesman as Count von Caprivi, Bismarck’s successor, should have 
discussed the expediency of war in the coldest of cold blood. Toa 
question put in a dispatch from Count Hatzfeld to the German Foreign 
Office in 1893—whether it would suit German political and military 
policy for a European conflict to break out now—Caprivi replied, in a 
marginal note: ‘ From the point of view of domestic politics a war 
would not be undesirable if strongly supported by public opinion. 
From the military point of view it is just as good now as later.” 

Curious light is thrown upon the German Emperor’s famous 
telegram to President Kruger by evidence that the telegram was, 
in part, inspired by pique at an ill-mannered snub which Lord Salis- 
bury had administered to the Emperor at Cowes in the summer of 
1895. The story of that telegram, of British resentment of it, of the 

erman Emperor’s change of tone when the ‘‘ Flying Squadron ” was 
formed at Portsmouth, and much else, can be followed in the pages 
of this volume, which worthily maintains the high standard set by its 
predecessor. 

Blemishes are few. They consist mainly of the mis-spelling of 
some proper names, notably that of the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, Count Goluchowski, which Sir Charles Eliot writes “‘ Golu- 
chowsky ” (as though he had been a Russian, German or Czech, not a 
Pole), and which is printed elsewhere as ‘‘ Goluchovski.” 

WICKHAM STEED. 


19*. July 1914. By Emit Lupwic. 1929. (London: Putnam’s 
Sons. 8vo. 226 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

20. Juli ’°14. Von Emit Lupwic. 1929. (Berlin: Ernst Rowohlt 
Verlag. 8vo. 246 pp.) 


LAsT summer, in Germany, two books were selling like hot cakes. 
They were Herr Remarque’s Im Westen Nichts Neues, and Herr Emil 
Ludwig’s Juli 14. All Quiet on the Western Front has been eagerly 
read in England, France and the United States, though it may be 
doubted whether the German sale of nearly one million copies has 
been approached elsewhere. Of Juli 14, 100,000 copies have prob- 
ably been sold by this time in Germany alone. It may lack the 
popular appeal of Remarque’s powerful book, but its influence is 
likely to be deeper and more lasting. Herr Ludwig has told the 
German public, for the first time, approximately the truth about the 
immediate responsibility for the outbreak of war. He has told it in 
the light of the official documents, in an attractive literary form, 
without footnotes or show of erudition. No better work of the kind 
has been written in any language. 
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Unfortunately, something of the style and terseness of the original 
has been lost in the English version. Herr Ludwig’s German may be 
hard to translate. In any case it is easier to read this book in German 
than in English. Nor has his translator done justice to the German 
text of some of the Emperor William’s well-known marginal notes 
which Herr Ludwig aptly cites; as, for instance, the Emperor’s out- 
burst on the eve of war. The German text runs: “ Also die beriihmte 
Einkreisung Deutschlands ist nun doch endlich zur vollsten Tatsache 
geworden, trotz aller Versuche unserer Politik. . . . Eine grossartige 
Leistung, die Bewunderung erweckt, selbst bei dem, der durch sie zugrunde 
geht. Eduard VII ist nach seinem Tode noch starker als ich, der ich 
lebe!’’ (Thus the famous encirclement of Germany has now at last 
become the fullest fact, despite all the efforts of our policy. ...A 
magnificent achievement that awakens admiration even in him whom 
it destroys. After his death Edward VII is still stronger than I who 
live.) The English translator writes: ‘‘So the famous circumscrip- 
tion of Germany has finally become a complete fact, despite every 
effort of our politicians and diplomats to prevent it... . A great 
achievement which arouses the admiration even of him who is to be 
destroyed as its result. Edward VII is stronger after his death than 
I am—I who am still alive.” No less inadequate is the rendering of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph’s words to Conrad von Hélzendorf: 
‘Wenn die Monarchie schon zugrunde gehen soll, so soll sie wenigstens 
anstandig zugrunde gehen!” (If the Monarchy must perish already, 
let it at least perish decently.) Yet the translator makes the Emperor 
say, with total disregard of his character and habit of speech: “‘ If the 
Monarchy is to go to hell now, at least it shall go like a gentleman.” 

Minor inadequacies are frequent. Herr Ludwig refers to Count 
Berchtold’s ‘ dandyfied behaviour” in preventing the German 
Ambassador in Vienna from carrying out, until after lunch was over, 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s urgent instructions that he should secure Berch- 
told’s acceptance of Sir Edward Grey’s proposal for a conference. 
The English text runs: “It is a question of hours, the destiny of 
Europe is at stake, and yet his dandiacal host insists that the Am- 
bassador shall not present his message,” etc. So careful a stylist as 
Herr Ludwig deserves better treatment. With some German terms 
the translator seems not to be quite familiar, for he renders the word 
“‘ Schranzen’” by “‘ parasites,’ whereas “ courtiers,” or men holding 
Court appointments, are meant. 

In his assessment of war guilt Herr Ludwig declares that, while 
degrees of responsibility cannot be reckoned in percentages, the 
heaviest burden falls upon Vienna and Petersburg. Berlin and Paris 
come next, though at very different intervals, as their ‘‘ seconds ” ; 
and London follows, a very long way behind. He thinks it by no 
means premature to attempt a final verdict, at least as regards the 
month of July 1914, because there is already too much rather than 
too little documentary evidence, and the way in which the Great 
War arose is more precisely known than the origin of any other war 
in history. 

Painstaking though his studies have been, and notwithstanding 
his praiseworthy impartiality, the author labours under the disability 
common to writers who reconstruct the past with the help of docu- 
ments, but without direct experience. It is impossible accurately to 
determine the significance of words, acts and phrases except in the 
light of personal knowledge of the atmosphere in which they were 
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said, done or written. Herr Emil Ludwig’s chief merit is that, despite 
this drawback, he has, at least as regards Germany, Austria and, 
probably, Russia, come so near to the truth that his work will stand 
as the most formidable indictment of the real war-makers which any 
citizen of a belligerent country has yet succeeded in writing. 
WICKHAM STEED. 


NEw Books 


21*. Austrian Foreign Office: Oesterreich-Ungarns Aussenpolitik, 1908- 
1914. 8 vols. and Index. Rm. 231. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


22. Lord Lansdowne: a Biography. By Lord NEWTON. 1929. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. 25s. net.) 


Lorp NEwrTon’s Life of Lord Lansdowne may be described as a 
biographical memoir expanded into a biography, yet not swollen to 
the two-volume compass of some “‘ Lives ” that record less interesting 
careers. Everything essential to the life and times of Lord Lans- 
downe is enclosed in this single volume; it contains just the right 
amount of extracts from letters and memoranda, and is written with 
the verve and spirit that one associates with Lord Newton’s speeches 
in the House of Lords. 

_ Lord Lansdowne’s tenancy of the Foreign Office is undoubtedly, 
among his many activities, the episode on which his reputation will 
ultimately be based, and the author rightly treats that five-year 
period much more fully than the earlier phases spent in Canada and 
India, and at the War Office. It was ‘“‘ incomparably the most inter- 
esting period of my life’ to Lord Lansdowne himself; and he showed 
an aptitude for diplomatic work which perhaps came to him with the 
blood of the: great Talleyrand, that he inherited through his grand- 
father de Flahault. He had an admirable touch and an inborn sense 
of direction in foreign affairs. Never neglecting those small attentions 
that count for so much in diplomacy, he was capable of big decisions ; 
he broke boldly away from the British tradition of isolation, and 
concluded a peace-time alliance with Japan—an act unparalleled in 
British diplomacy since the Treaty “of Friendship and Alliance” 
signed with Portugal in the fourteenth century. In spite of the 
familiarity of Lord Lansdowne’s achievements in foreign policy, this 
part of his career is narrated by Lord Newton with sustained fresh- 
ness. He intersperses vigorous opinions of his own, giving to his 
work the character of subjective and intimate memoir rather than of 
a detached historical study. Some hitherto unfamiliar details are 
given in the accounts of the Venezuelan question, the earlier negotia- 
tions with Russia that led to the Agreement of 1907, and the episode 
of the Order of the Garter for the Shah of Persia. In this affair there 
was a misunderstanding between Lord Lansdowne and King Edward, 
which might have caused the Foreign Minister’s resignation but for 
the timely intervention of Mr. A. J. Balfour. Lord Newton takes 
delight in setting out the Eastern potentate’s wishes as to how he 
should be entertained. He did not wish—as Sir A. Hardinge reported 
officially before the visit—to be ‘‘ made giddy by the whirl and noise 
of machinery”; he would only care to see a naval review “ on con- 
dition that he could do so on dry land, without having to get on to a 
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ship”; “ He is not very fond of the opera and would prefer a first- 
class ballet.” In the Alaska boundary dispute the conduct of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is shown in a new and sinister setting, which has 
hitherto been more familiar to American readers than to British. 

The genesis of the Entente Cordiale is well told in so far as it 
regards Lord Lansdowne, but Lord Newton seems to underrate the 
influence which King Edward wielded and to which Lord Lansdowne 
himself bore tribute in the speech he delivered in the House of Lords 
on the occasion of the King’s death. Lord Hardinge of Penshurst 
too has described the remarkable effect of the King’s visit to Paris 
in 1903. The work of reconciliation between England and France in 
1903-4 resembled the negotiation of the’ Locarno Treaty in 1925 in 
being essentially the achievement of men who led the public opinion 
of their countries and were not led by it. 

High praise is given to Lord Lansdowne’s tenure of the War 
Office—too high, surely, when he is described as the best Secretary 
of War since Cardwell; and perhaps overmuch attention is paid in 
the latter part of the book to some episodes of Russo-German relations 
which have been fully told elsewhere and which do not bear directly 
upon Lord Lansdowne’s direction of affairs. But asa rule an excellent 
perspective is kept, though this is particularly difficult in the biography 
of a man who was always rather the central figure than the dominating 
personality, even in the events in which he was most closely concerned. 
Lord Newton’s own close association with Lord Lansdowne in the 
fight over the position and prerogatives of the House of Lords endows 
his narrative of events in 1909-11 with a vivid authenticity. Lord 
Newton judges the rejection of the “ People’s Budget ” to have been 
a tactical error. 

Lord Lansdowne rendered what war service he could, but his 
talents were not well adapted to the requirements of war-waging. 
“‘T want to be combed out and I ought to be combed out,” he wrote 
in December 1916; and he added, “ I have long wished to be released, 
but this is not the kind of last act to which I looked forward for my 
poor play.” It was in this mood, perhaps, that he subsequently wrote 
the much-discussed Lansdowne Letter to the Daily Telegraph. He 
was not then giving expression to public opinion, which was rightly 
resolved to win the war first and discuss peace afterwards. But Lord 
Lansdowne was seldom in sympathy with the man in the street. 
He was a patrician with a great sense of public service, honourably 
recognising the obligations of his class, and living close to the motto 
of his family, “ Virtute non Verbis.” 

A. L. KENNEDY. 


23*. The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Vol. IV. British 
India, 1497-1858. Edited by H. H. DoDWELL. 1929. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 8vo. xxii + 683 pp. 30s.) 


EARLIER volumes of this admirable enterprise have already been 
reviewed in the Journal. Volume IV deals exclusively with India, 
and in addition to its place in this series forms Volume V in the 
Cambridge History of India. Beginning with the first contacts of 
the Portuguese, it ends in 1858 with the Mutiny. It thus covers 
the whole period of the East India Company. Volume V will pre- 
sumably carry the record on to the present time. 

To review such a volume as this is almost an impossibility, since 
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each section requires and merits separate treatment. The editor, 
however, may be congratulated both on his selection of contributors 
and on his arrangement of the contents, a task of great difficulty. 
Professor Dodwell himself writes on the War of the Austrian Succes- 
sion, the career of Clive, the Seven Years’ War, the history of Bengal 
during the critical years 1760-77, that of the Carnatic from 1761-84, 
the final expulsion of the French, the relations of the Company with 
the Government at home, and the development of sovereignty. The 
chapter on the early Portuguese voyages and settlements has been 
undertaken by Sir E. Denison Ross; that on the Dutch by Dr. Geyl; 
that on the French factories by M. Henri Froidevaux. Sir William 
Foster writes on the formation and history of the East India Company 
from 1600-1740, perhaps the most important chapter in the volume, 
Dr. Hutton on the Mysore Wars, Mr. Roberts on the India Bills and 
the government of Warren Hastings, and Mr. Archbold on the rela- 
tions of the Company with Afghanistan, Russia and Persia, and with 
the conquest of Sind and the Punjab. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the high standard set in the 
earlier volumes of the History has been fully maintained throughout. 

J. G. LockHart. 


24*. British Empire Lid. By GEORGE HERBERT. 1929. (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 8vo. vi+ 139 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. HERBERT'S book is not quite so strident as its title and jacket, 
which suggest the prospectus of a company whose promoters are 
endeavouring to sell shares of dubious value to a credulous public. 
Chapter I, which forms the bulk of the book, consists of a number 
of schedules giving comparative statistics of the trade of the Empire. 
These are useful and suggestive. The prospectus appears in Chap- 
ter II. Under the heading of “‘ An Empire Phantasy” the author 
proposes the formation of a company to be styled British Empire 
Ltd., though as the capital is to be unlimited the title seems to be 
a misnomer. We are given no clear indication of what the company 
will do, beyond that it is to advise and assist in the resources of the 
British Empire. The author concludes with some remarks on Empire 
Trade, which he evidently desires to see increased. Unfortunately 
he has omitted to write Chapter III, in which he might have told us 
how this is to be done. J. G. Lockwarr. 


25*. Emigration from the British Isles. By W. A. CARROTHERS, D.F.C., 
B.A. (Manitoba), Ph.D. (Edinburgh). 1929. (London: P. S. 
King. 8vo. 328 pp. 15s.) 

Dr. CARROTHERS, who is Professor of Economics in the University 
of Saskatchewan, has written an excellent history of emigration from 
the British Isles from the beginning of the nineteenth century to the 
present day. He gives special attention to that part of the stream of 
migrants which went to the Dominions, and traces the early settle- 
ment in Australia, Canada and New Zealand, the application of the 
Wakefield theory of colonisation, the special conditions arising out of 
the famine in Ireland and the later developments from 1850 onwards. 
It is a fine story of the way in which the Empire was built up ‘“‘ upon 
the bent backs of the pioneers,’ who “‘ made possible success of which 
they themselves did not dream.” 

In a final chapter Professor Carrothers examines the migration 
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problem to-day, and this deserves the careful attention of all those 
interested in oversea settlement. We are never tired of saying that 
migration is an Imperial question, but when we find that there are 
two sides to it, and that in the Empire, as in the world at large, immi- 
gration countries do not always see eye to eye with emigration coun- 
tries, we are disposed to be a little impatient. Professor Carrothers 
has the merit of enabling us to see the problem from the side of the 
etaioen, and he may thus help us to take a more all-round view 
of it. 

The number of emigrants from the British Isles before the War 
is generally exaggerated. The method of compiling migration statis- 
tics was changed in 1912, and it is difficult to compare the earlier 
figures with the later ones, but Professor Carrothers estimates the 
number of emigrants during the first fourteen years of the twentieth 
century at about 200,000 per annum. He considers that the policy 
of the redistribution of the white population of the Empire has failed, 
not because of any fault or inefficient administration of the Empire 
Settlement Act, but because the task was an impossible one. The 
era of rapid expansion in the Dominions is over, and henceforth 
progress will be gradual. Migration depends on the conditions in 
the immigration countries, whether it is subject to Government 
regulations or not, and “ it is questionable whether in the long run, 
without any restriction on the part of the Dominion Governments, 
the number of migrants actually remaining in the Dominions would 
be greater than under the present policy.” Moreover, owing to the 
main demand in the Dominions being for agriculturists and to the 
fall in the birth-rate in Great Britain, the number of available emi- 
grants will probably decrease in the near future, and this may create 
serious difficulties for the Dominions if their economic development 
requires immigrants. 

Of course, this is not quite the whole story. Immigration into 
Canada is considerable, but it is to a large extent an alien immigration. 
Then there are political considerations which make a larger migration 
movement in the Empire desirable. Professor Carrothers hardly 
deals with these points at all. He set out to examine the economics 
of migration, and so far as numbers are concerned his conclusion is that 
everything depends on the economic development of the Dominions, 
and that that must depend ultimately on markets. 

D. CuRIsTIE TAIT. 


26. The Apologia of an Imperialist: Forty Years of Empire Policy. 
By W. A.S. HEwins. 1929. 2vols. (London: Constable. 8vo. 
xvi + 312; viii + 360 pp. 2o illus. 30s.) 


STRICTLY speaking, Professor Hewins’ “forty years of Empire 
policy ” begin with the founding of the London School of Economics 
in 1895 and close with the Inter-Imperial Relations Report of 1926. 
When Joseph Chamberlain launched his campaign for Imperial Prefer- 
ence in 1903, he was handicapped by his personal ignorance of 
economics : he could present a case, but he could not frame a policy. 
At an early stage, however, he discovered Professor Hewins, installed 
him as secretary to the Tariff Commission, and started him upon 
what was to prove his life-work. When, in November 1903, Chamber- 
lain, under the shadow of death, sent for Professor Hewins and begged 
him never to abandon the cause for which they had fought together, 
Professor Hewins pledged himself to it afresh. These two volumes 
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are the proof of how he kept his promise; such success as the policy 
of Imperial Preference may be said to have achieved is largely to be 
attributed to his assiduity and devotion, as secretary to the Tariff 
Commission, as dry nurse to a succession of statesmen (who could 
not be taught the true meaning of a “ general” tariff), as a private 
member of Parliament, as Under-Secretary to the Colonies from 
1917-19, and finally as the counsellor whose advice was seldom taken 
and the prophet whose prophecies were sometimes inconveniently 
correct. It is natural that he should see Empire policy in the main 
in terms of economics, and that in these pages he should estimate 
events by their relation to his cause; so that even the War became an 
episode in his leng struggle with the Victorian economists. He is 
scarcely interested in schools of thought other than his own. In 
700 pages there is but one fleeting reference to the Round Table 
Group, and no recognition of their influence in the moulding of the 
new Empire. Lord Milner himself he neither understood nor appre- 
ciated. Indeed his estimates of public men are often directly against 
current opinion. Joseph Chamberlain was the originator of and 
driving force behind the movement, enthusiastic, dynamic, but often 
ill-informed and easily misled. Lord Balfour was its greatest, most 
effective and most loyal champion, the only statesman who really 
understood what it was all about. After him, longo intervallo, came 
Walter Long; while Bonar Law, by public repute the doughtiest 
protagonist of Tariff Reform, appears as at best a lukewarm friend 
and at times an outright adversary. 

The book consists of extracts from old diaries and notes, written 
up and linked together with brief explanatory paragraphs. The effect 
is confusing. There is much redundancy and irrelevancy, and the 
reader is occasionally irritated by chance allusions that are never 
explained. If Professor Hewins had set himself to write a book in 
which he used his notes and diaries as his source and not as his frame- 
work, he would have achieved something clearer, more impressive, 
more readable, and one half as long. 


J. G. LOCKHART. 


27. James Ramsay MacDonald: a Biographical Sketch. By 
Mary AGNES HAMILTON. 1929. (London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 
305 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THIs is the second book on Mr. MacDonald to appear within a 
few weeks; but it has little in common with Mr. Tiltman’s work 
except the strong admiration which both writers share for their sub- 
ject. For dates and details one must go to Mr. Tiltman; Miss Hamil- 
ton gives only a brief biographical sketch, although one which will 
probably be long enough for most readers. The only episode treated 
in much detail is that of the ‘“ Red Letter.” The rest of the book 
consists of appreciations, written at various times of Mr. MacDonald’s 
character and career. These are the work of a trained writer, a skilled 
psychologist, and a close observer. They make very pleasant reading, 
especially, perhaps, for those who have sufficient knowledge of ‘the 
man to appreciate the subtlety of them. For the outsider, such 
minute stippling is a little bewildering, and Miss Hamilton’s work is 
not unlike her own estimate of her hero’s character—‘ rich and 
complicated, mysterious in proportion as it is rich.” é 

C. A. MACARTNEY. 
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28. Le Statut de ’ Etat Libre @Irlande. By GUILLAME FAUCON. 1929. 
(Paris: Rousseau et Cie. 8vo. 252 pp. 25 /?.) 

29. Party Government in the Irish Free State. By ANDREW E. MALONE. 
(Reprinted from the Political Science Quarterly, New York, Vol. 
XLIV, 3. 1929. 19 pp.) 


THE constitutional and juridical problems of the British Common- 
wealth are becoming increasingly an object of investigation and study 
by foreigners. This very clear and well-balanced French monograph, 
while concerned mainly with the Irish Free State, is, in fact, a study 
of Dominion status in general. It discusses the constitutional position 
of the Irish Free State, its relations with Great Britain and with foreign 
Powers—in particular its position in the League of Nations—ending 
with a general statement of the juridical international position of the 
Free State and the Commonwealth as a whole. Some of the principal 
documents bearing on the subject are appended. 

The writer is more concerned to describe the developments of recent 
years and the present position than to sustain any thesis or express a 
personal point of view. In general, however, he takes the maximum 
view of Dominion development, while emphasising the differences 
between the position of the Irish Free State and that of the Dominions. 
The Free State he regards as having preceded the Dominions in the 
acquisition of the sovereignty which they possess at the present time. 
While agreeing with the Balfour Report that the British Empire can- 
not be compared with any other form recognised in international 
law, he holds that it is best described as “ Une entente entre Etats 
souverains.” 

Mr. Malone’s pamphlet is concerned with the internal constitutional 
developments in the Irish Free State since its establishment. He 
believes, as do others, that one of the great dangers in Ireland is undue 
power of parties, and regrets that the measures taken in the Constitu- 
tion to avoid the danger have not been made effective. He regrets 
especially the removal of the provisions in the Constitution for what 
were called ‘“‘ Extern Ministers,” that is, Ministers without collective 
responsibility. But he does not show that the system of such Ministers 
was workable. Botton C. WALLER. 

NEw Books 


30. A Modern History of the English People, 1910-1922. By R. H. 
enemy 1929. (London: Martin Secker. 8vo. 389 pp. 
12s. 6d. 

31*. Australia and the British Commonwealth. By Hon. J. G. LATHAM. 
1929. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xi+ 149 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
32. Mr. Lloyd George: A Study. By Sir CHARLES MALLET. 1930. 

(London: Ernest Benn. 8vo. 313 pp. gs. net.) 


GENERAL 


33*. Great Britain and the Slave Trade, 1839-1865. By WILLIAM Law 
MATHIESON. 1929. (London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. xi-+ 
203 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

34*. Slavery. By KATHLEEN SIMON. 1929. Preface by SIR JOHN 
nog (London : Hodder and Stoughton. 8vo. xili + 284 pp. 
12s. 6d. 


THESE two books complement one another: the first relating the 
efforts made by this country in the past to abolish the slave trade 
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along the coasts of Africa and on the high seas; the second beginning 
with the assurance that there are still from four to six millions of 
slaves in the world, and challenging the conscience of the world to 
abolish the status altogether. 

Dr. Mathieson brings out clearly the remarkable nature of Great 
Britain’s effort, pursued by successive Governments for twenty-five 
years, “ not merely without any popular organisation to support it, 
but with such an organisation actively opposing it.”” For the abolition 
of the British slave trade in 1807 was simple compared with the tackling 
of the complex international sea-borne trade, with all the curious 
cross-currents, political, economic and moral, that confused the main 
issue. 

There were the honest differences of opinion which arise over 

every reform in turn. Whether it were best to attack slavery itself 
and let the trade die for lack of demand; whether the countries 
which were the source of supply should be first civilised and then 
emancipated; whether it was ever right to use force, even for so 
good an object as emancipation; whether the fight did not harm the 
slave more than it helped him,—here indeed were problems enough, 
in addition to the economic and political problems involved. Carlyle 
preached the “ beneficent whip”; Gladstone apprehended danger in 
interfering with other countries; the opposition of Bright and Cobden 
drew upon them Russell’s sneer that they wanted “ free trade in 
man.” 
_ Yet sea-borne trade in slaves was very largely abolished by 1865, 
and we are now left with remnants, mainly in the neighbourhood of 
Arabia and China; with the status of slavery still firmly entrenched 
in Liberia, Abyssinia, Arabia, the Hedjaz, Afghanistan and parts of 
China; with forced labour and domestic conditions in parts of Africa 
very hard to distinguish from actual slavery as defined by the Slavery 
Convention of the League of Nations. 

It is with these that Lady Simon deals in her useful book, which 
relates the story of the liberation of slaves in Burma and Nepal, 
encouraging us not to weary in the fight. She rightly urges that 
upon Liberia, Abyssinia (Ethiopia) and China, as members of the 
League, lies the heaviest obligation to abolish a system so repugnant 
to civilisation, and reminds us that in a fixed Civil List Lord Cromer 
found the best security for getting local rulers on the side of reforms. 
Since she has brought her facts so closely up to date as to record 
Liberia’s statement at the Tenth Assembly, one wishes that, in giving 
the text of the Slavery Convention, she had also added the names of 
= States which had signed and of those which had ratified it up to 

ate. 

Slavery is defined in the Convention as “ the status or condition 
of a person over whom any or all of the powers attaching to the 
right of ownership are exercised.”’ We should find, on examination, 
that many of the “ marriage customs” of the coloured world involve 
this status. And that is a problem which it will be impossible to 
leave much longer unconsidered. 

H. M. Swanwick, 
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35*. Democracy: its Defects and Advantages. By C. DELISLE Burns. 
1929. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 217 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
36*. The Essentials of Democracy. By A.D. Linpsay. 1929. (Oxford 

University Press, London : Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 82 pp. 3s: 6d.) 


TuE parallelism between these two books is very striking. Each 
starts from the assumption that democracy is in some danger to-day, 
owing to the criticisms and attacks levelled against its imperfections— 
criticisms which each admits to be, in some part, justified. Each 
believes the solution to lie in strengthening the edifice, not in destroy- 
ing it to make room for another. ere are, moreover, a considerable 
number of points in their argument on which both writers reach 
identical conclusions, 

Nevertheless, the two books are very unlike. They approach 
this common problem from different angles, and in different spirits. 
The Master of Balliol has produced, in these five short lectures, some- 
thing which approximates as nearly to a Platonic dialogue as our age 
can, perhaps, achieve. The urbane and dignified thought, the scholarly 
and satisfying style, are alike Platonic; very Socratic, too, the sudden 
pounce from the world of abstracts in which the argument mostly 
moves, into a paradox drawn from modern life. 

“ Then it would seem, Gorgias, that our argument has led us to this; we shall 
find the most perfect democracy among the Romans and the jans. For you 


Scythi 
= find no one in those countries disagreeing with what their rulers decide for 
em,’’ 


** Now, Socrates,’’ said he, ‘‘ you are laughing at me.’’ 


‘Dr. Lindsay’s remedy is to stress the importance of discussion 
among “ independent voluntary societies with public purposes” not 
political. This will create a healthy public opinion, and prevent the 
expert official from going wrong or abusing his power. 

Professor Delisle Burns, although he too has long excursions into 
antiquity and poetry, moves in the pragmatical present and in the 
immediate future, and something of the dust of the arena blows 
through his energetic pages. His theme is the “common man,” . . . 
“that part in each man, woman or child which is blood and bone, 
which eats and sleeps and moves, occasionally works and plays, and 
is compelled, after some years of decreasing physical energy, to die.” 
In him lie our hopes for the future; in repressing his anti-social tend- 
encies, turning them to social advantage, and releasing fresh psycho- 
logical impulses hitherto neglected. Professor Burns points out that 
Government is rapidly changing its scope and its very nature; it is 
taking over fields of activity undreamed of a century ago, and from 
authoritarian is becoming a fellowship in service. If this change can 
be followed up and extended, both in political government, industry, 
and the things of the mind, a new world can be created in which war 
and waste are eliminated. And this is well within the capabilities 
of the “‘ common man.” 

Writing with sincere enthusiasm and militant faith, Professor 
Delisle Burns presents a closely reasoned, persuasive and inspiring 
thesis. C. A. MacaRTNEY. 


37*. The Unity of Western Civilisation. By F. S. Marvin. 1929. 
(Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
315 pp. 6s.) 
THE essays contained in this volume were first delivered in 1915, 
at a time in which the unity on which they dwell seemed grievously 
No. I.—VoL. Ix. K 
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shattered. They are now reprinted without alteration, and stand 
this severe test triumphantly. Each of the contributors is a recog- 
nised authority in his field, and each—whether Professor Barker on 
the Middle Ages, Professor Hartley Withers on commerce and finance, 
or Professor Delisle Burns on social reform—is able to show in his 
subject, and in his own presentation of it, the ability of the best minds 
to distinguish essential unity from temporary divergency. 


38.* The Religious Basts of World Peace. Edited by the Rev. H. W. 
9% 1929. (London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 167 pp. 
6s. 

TuIs is a collection of addresses delivered at, a Conference con- 
vened at Prague from August 24-30, 1928, by the World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship through the Churches. The title 
of the book is taken from an address by Dr. Walter Simons, formerly 
President of the Supreme Court of Germany, and other speakers include 
Dr. Eduard BeneS, Professor N. Politis, Sir Willoughby Dickinson and 
M. Albert Thomas. The main thesis of the addresses is that real security 
of international life demands the application of Christianity to inter- 
national relations and that it is the task of the Churches to form a 
Christian public opinion for peace. 


New Books 


39*. Survey of International Affairs, 1928. By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
Published under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 1929. (Oxford University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xi+ 506 pp. 2is.) 

40*. Documents on International Affairs, 1928. Supplement to 
Survey for 1928 mentioned above. Edited by John W. Wheeler- 
Bennett. (8vo. xiii+ 254 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

41*. Migration Laws and Treaties. 1929. (Geneva: International 
Labour Office. London: P. S. King. 3 vols. xx + 403 pp., 
vii + 486 pp., xii + 383 pp. 7s. 6d.each. 21s. the set.) 

42*. Migration Movements, 1925-1927. 1929. (International Labour 
Office. London: P.S. King. 8vo. v+ 129 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

43. Human Factors in Cotton Culture. By RUPERT B. VANCE. 1929. 
(North Carolina Press. 8vo. xi+ 346 pp. $3.) 

44. The World Crisis of 1914-1918. By ELIE HALEvy. 1930. (Oxford 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 57 pp. 


5s.) 
45. The Air Travellers’ Guide to Europe. By Capt. NorMAN MAc- 
MILLAN. 1929. (London: Duckworth. 8vo. I9g0 pp. 10s.) 


NAVAL 


NEw Books 


46*. Naval Disarmament: A Brief Record from the Washingion Con- 
ference to date, By HuGu LaTIMER. 1930. (London: ee 
Institute of International Affairs. 8vo. viii-+ 112 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

47*. Naval Disarmament. By H. WILSON Harris. 1930. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. Cr. 8vo. 124 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

48*. New Zealand and Naval Defence. By the Hon. Sir JaMEs ALLEN. 
oe read before the New Zealand Historical Association. 8vo. 
23 Ppp. 
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49*. The Naval Blockade, 1914-1918. By Lieut. Louis GuICHARD. 
1930. (London: Philip Allan, 8vo. xii-+ 324 pp. 15s.) 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


NEw Books 
50*. Ten Years’ Life of the League of Nations: A History of the 
Origins of the League and of its Development from A.D. 1919 to 
1929. Compiled by JoHn EppsTEIn. Introduction by the Rt. 
on Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, K.C. 1929. (London: May 

Fair Press. 8vo. 175 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE book describes the work of the League in simple style and 
allows pictures to tell a great deal of the story. It includes short 
contributions from the Secretary General of the League, the Director 
of the I.L.0., Mr. Henderson, Lord Grey, Lord Burnham, Lord 
Lugard, Sir Cecil Hurst, Sir Atul Chatterjee, Mgr. Seipel, Count André 
de Chalendar and Dame Rachel Crowdy. 


51*. The League Council in Action. By T.P. ConwELL-Evans. 19209. 
(Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
xi-+ 291 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


52*. Afghanistan: from Darius to Amanullah. By Lt.-GEN. Sir G. F. 
MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., D.S.O. 1929. (London: Bell. 
8vo. xii + 359 pp. 21s.) 


Books on Eastern questions by soldiers versed in the stern realities 
of history as well as of war are of greater value than books by historians 
who can only write objectively. Sir George MacMunn’s well-written 
and closely-packed pages show that he has the historical perspective 
as well as the military experience indispensable to his theme. 

“ The lessons of history,” says a recent writer,! “ are largely made 
up with the story of bloody struggles for the freedom of body, mind 
and soul . . . the real nature of valour consists of power to struggle 
still for that freedom, be it in war or peace.” 

It is safe to assume that the writer of that sentence was not thinking 
of Asiatic wars, or indeed of any wars previous to the seventeenth or 
eighteenth centuries. The temperament of the Afghans has ever led 
them to take the offensive, their attitude towards other races is 
essentially that of a dominant and conquering race. For this reason, 
if for no other, the problem of Afghanistan is primarily a military 
question : its history since the middle of the eighteenth century has 
been so bound up with the problem of the defence of India that the 
two are inseparable. It is linked up almost as closely with Anglo- 
Russian relations, a problem no nearer solution and far more compli- 
cated than it was a century ago, and with the former ambitions of 
Persian monarchs to re-establish their sovereignty in this inhospitable 
land—ambitions no longer cherished, though the echo still lingers in 
the bazars of Kabul and from time to time reaches the ears of attentive 
listeners. 

Sir George MacMunn gives (p. 134) a very clear and well-balanced 
statement of the functions of the Political Officers with a force in the 
1 Times Educational Supplement, November 23rd, 1929. 
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field, and an account of the “ extraordinary fatuity and incapacity ” 
which marked the abandonment by the army authorities of control 
of their own affairs, and was the primary cause of the disaster of 1842. 
The lesson has not been forgotten, and since that day every G.O.C.- 

in-Chief of an army in the field has been the chief representative of 
Government in the territory in which he operates, with a Chief Political 
Officer as the head of one of his departments. This system, however, 
though it places ultimate responsibility where it belongs, does not 
make “‘ regrettable incidents” impossible. MacNaghten, in 1840, 
insisted against military advice on withdrawing the garrison from the 
commanding security of Bala Hissar at Kabul to a cantonment in 
the open, doing thereby irreparable mischief. In 1920, in Mesopo- 
tamia, the G.O.C.-in-Chief insisted, against political advice on with- 
drawing the garrison from Baghdad and its environs to the Persian 
hills, with similar results. The problem still is to find a man with 
right judgment in all things. “An oak should not be transplanted 
at fifty,” said a great Irish orator. MacNaghten’s experience was 
confined to the secretariat : he had never seen men face to face, nor 
handled men and affairs on the spot. He failed, but it is clear from 
Sir George MacMunn’s book that none of the senior military officers 
on the spot would have done better, so gross was their incompetence, 
and it was equalled by the supineness and short-sightedness of the 
Viceroy, Lord Auckland, and his principal officials, who had appointed 
General Elphinstone, unfit for service in body and mind on his own 
‘showing, to the most responsible and arduous command at his disposal, 
and this not’ in ignorance of General Elphinstone’s disqualifications, 
but in the fullest knowledge of them. 

The book lacks a bibliography, and the author scarcely attempts 
to deal with the international aspects of his subject, but no student 
of Middle Eastern problems will in future be able to dispense with this 
valuable and realistic monograph. A. T. We 


53. With Pen and Brush in Eastern Lands when I was Young. By SIR 
VALENTINE CHIROL. 1929. (London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 
Illus. 202 pp. 21s.) 


SIR VALENTINE CHIROL’s last book needs no recommendation to 
members of the Institute. His gifted pen, brush and pencil have 
here combined to make one of the most vivid of records not only of 
Eastern travel, but of a world that has already all but passed away. 
Though first and foremost a work of picturesque description, the deft 
manner in which the intimate personal narrative serves as both vehicle 
and illustration of his uncommon insight into the life of so many and 
various peoples renders it a most readable introduction to the back- 
ground of recent political developments from Egypt to Pie 6 

H. A. R. GIBs. 


54*. The Assyrians and their Neighbours. By the REv. W. A. WIGRAM. 
1929. (London: Bell. 8vo. Illus. I map. xvi+ 247 pp. I5s.) 


Sources of information about the Assyrians of Kurdistan are 
scarce and not readily accessible, and Canon Wigram’s unrivalled 
experience of and sympathy for this remnant of a great Church gives 
his work a peculiar value, in spite of a not inconsiderable weakness in 
detail, both as regards their ancient and their modern history. In 
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particular, students of recent events in ‘Iraq would do well to use 
this material with caution. H. A. R. Grss. 


NEw Books 


55. Turkey and Syria Reborn: A Record of two years of Travel. By 
HAROLD ARMSTRONG. 1929. (London: John Lane, The Bodley 
Head. 8vo. xiii-+ 270 pp. 15s.) 

56. Around the Coasts of Arabia. By AMEEN RIHANI. 1929. (Lon- 
don: Constable. 8vo. x + 364 pp. 21s.) 


INDIA 


57*. Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas. By C.F. ANDREWS. 1929. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 382 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. GANDHI’s mental processes are revealed in this book for those 
who may be curious to learn what are the intellectual credentials of 
the leader who for the moment is bestriding the narrow stage of the 
Indian political world. They are revealed with authority, for where 
the Mahatma is not himself the spokesman, his interpreter is his 
disciple and “ more than blood brother,’ Mr. C. F. Andrews. Mr. 
Gandhi has achieved greatness in the double réle of teacher and 
reformer in religion and nationalist leader in politics. The title of 
Mahatma or superman marks India’s grateful acknowledgment of the 
debt she owes him. To his influence more than that of any other 
individual is due the development among Indians of the feelings of 
personal dignity and national pride which enable them to stand up 
for their rights as men and citizens. It is under his inspiration that 
the untouchables throughout India are beginning to think the thoughts 
of free men. His spiritual eminence has immensely exalted his 
political power, and his fame as a national leader has carried all over 
India the love and veneration inspired by his personal saintliness and 
asceticism. Passionately devoted to India’s welfare and completely 
fearless in pursuit of it, he is obviously exempt from all the ordinary 
temptations of self-seeking and ambition. He has been rewarded by 
the implicit trust and often by the blind obedience of millions. A 
position so unique is exposed to spiritual temptations whose peculiar 
danger is that dey may often lie below the level of conscious thought, 
and no one who is not the keeper of Mr. Gandhi’s conscience can pre- 
sume to decide whether he has succumbed to them or not. Mr. 
Gandhi, with a superman’s insight, has looked into the motives and 
the conscience underlying the system of British rule in India, and has 
declared them to be satanic and wholly bad—but ordinary men cannot 
commit themselves to such absolute and unqualified judgments. 

The groundwork of all Mr. Gandhi’s thought and emotion is the 
Tolstoyan philosophy—the return to nature with the peasant’s simple 
life of labour and poverty—love and non-violence the laws of conduct, 
and passive resistance to evil. Passive resistance is Mr. Gandhi's 
“ celestial weapon,” but the claims advanced by him and Mr. Andrews 
for its unfailing potency are much greater than the facts will warrant. 
Non-cooperation admittedly rests upon two assumptions which very 
narrowly circumscribe its possible sphere of usefulness. The first 
assumption is that in the matter under controversy all the evil is on 
one side and al] the good on the other—a condition which in the com- 
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plexity of human affairs is not often discoverable. The second is that 
the success of the passive resister depends upon his being able to 
enlist an ally in the conscience of his opponent, so that, in fact, victory 
at last comes not by non-cooperation, but by cooperation and com- 
promise, and so long as the opponent is not convicted of sin there can 
be no victory. Mr. Gandhi may be right or wrong, he may be honest 
or dishonest in accusing the British people and Parliament of “‘ ruth- 
less exploitation” of India, but so long as the British people remain 
honestly convinced that the accusations are false, the celestial weapon 
will win no victory. The victories in South Africa were won precisely 
because the controversies were about very narrow and clear-cut issues, 
and the resisters were a small, compact and highly disciplined body. 
The conditions in India are totally different, and the non-cooperation 
movements have been marked by blunders, failures and tragedies. 
Non-cooperation may reasonably be “ offered”’ against the tyranny 
and cruelty of untouchability, but it is futile as an instrument for 
framing the future constitution of India or for solving the problem of 
India’s poverty. But Mahatma Gandhi drags his religious shibboleths 
into the world of politics just as he seems to tie the religion of India 
to the formule of nationalist politics and economics. For instance, 
“We are departing from one of the most sacred laws of our being 
when we leave our neighbourhood and go out somewhere else in order 
to satisfy our wants.” He will talk sometimes of the Monster of 

_ Caste, but his loyalty to national traditions makes him defend the 
taboos against intermarriage, and even interdining, and declare that a 
man’s status should depend upon his birth. The Brahmin’s proper 
sphere is knowledge and learning, the Sudras is manual labour. e 
cult of the spinning-wheel which is to exorcise India’s poverty is 
invested with both religious and political sanctions. It is not only a 
“‘ sacrament,’ but a basis for the Congress franchise. And it is seri- 
ously announced that the adoption of this creed by the Government of 
India will be regarded as a sign of repentance and grace—to be rewarded 
by the suspension of non-cooperation. 

Mr. Andrews does not carry his admiration of the Mahatma to the 
point of idolatry, and he frankly admits that in some important points 
his teaching and conduct have not been easy to understand or defend. 
He seems, in fact, to be subconsciously aware that Mahatma Gandhi's 
spiritual and intellectual faculties are far from being equally developed. 
For the latter no claim has been set up or could be set up on the 
evidence contained in this book. The emphasis is laid rather on the 
master’s spiritual greatness, his mystical insight, his amazing sweet- 
ness, his childlike innocence, his strained austerity. These are great 
qualities, but they have not saved the Mahatma from the commission 
of Himalayan blunders and miscalculations, from the consequences 
of which India cannot be protected by any subsequent austerities of 
prolonged fasting. Quicquid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi. 

Not inaptly has Mr. Andrews compared his hero with Saint Francis 
of Assisi, “ who, scorning intellect and pursuit of knowledge, lived 
like a bare spirit in its low prison of flesh.” But seraphic ardour in a 
national leader will not compensate for lack of knowledge, and when 
seraphic ardour sets ignorance in motion, prudent men must call for 
fire-escapes and ambulances. F, G. Pratt. 
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58*. Thoughts on Indian Discontents. By EpwyNn BEVAN. 1929. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 178 pp. 6s.) 


Tuts book is an appeal to thoughtful Indians for cooperation with 
the British in the great task of building up a self-governing India, 
strong, healthy, prosperous and free. Mr. Bevan represents that 
section of British opinion which really desires to see India politically 
free, and is most cordially in sympathy with the Indian desire for 
Swaraj, but which nevertheless rejects as wholly impossible the extreme 
Nationalist demand for the immediate withdrawal, not merely of 
British rule, but of British participation, however small, in the duties 
and responsibilities of Government. 

If this is to be the meaning and effect of immediate Dominion 
status, then Parliament would not permit it, and Parliament would 
be right. Parliament would not permit it because premature evacua- 
tion would at once involve India in calamities which would have 
ruinous repercussions on the welfare not merely of Great Britain but 
of the whole world outside of India. 

But while making his position perfectly clear on this fundamental 
question, Mr. Bevan pleads for confidence in the intention of the 
British Government to fulfil the promises made by Parliament in 
1917. If her leaders should persuade her that there is no intention 
to fulfil those promises, India may in the near future plunge into a 
crisis more dangerous than any that has been seen since the Mutiny. 
On the other hand, the establishment of mutual confidence and good- 
will would remove the most mountainous of the obstacles from the 
path towards the destined goal. It is not true that India to-day is 
under foreign rule in the sense that this was true before 1914—Indian 
heads and Indian hands are now shaping and controlling the policy 
of all those departments of government which are raising India out of 
the dependence caused by her age-long impoverishment, ignorance 
and ill health. Meantime British participation in India’s government 
ensures stability through all the stages of peaceful and orderly develop- 
ment. It could not and would not deny or hinder any legislation 
which Indian opinion agrees in regarding as essential for the general 
welfare of India. Still less could there be any interference in the 
immense fields of national and social work which lie outside the sphere 
of State activities and which are a. Sao the enterprise and initiative 
of voluntary agencies. In some of these fields Indians are already 
hard at work, but the total movement now visible is but small com- 
pared with the great mass of conservative inertia. India still needs 
British co-operation equipped with all the resources and organisation 
of modern science and research. She cannot afford to go on pouring 
out the time and talents and energies of so many of her best sons 
over the arid sands of non-cooperation and political controversy. 

The success of the Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture is 
aeewy to in illustration of the results that may be expected from 

ritish and Indian cooperation. 

It is possible that Mr. Bevan has over-estimated the dangers of the 
immediate future. But his book is none the less of first-rate import- 
ance as a powerful and reasoned exposition of the British attitude 
towards India. The manifest sincerity of its goodwill, its sympathetic 
es its close reasoning and its enthusiasm cannot fail to have a 
profound effect upon the Indian readers to whom its appeal is — 
addressed. F. PRATT. 
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*, Indian Princes under British Protection. By P.L.CHUDGAR. 1929. 
59 y 9 
(London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. xvi + 240 pp. 6s} 


IN a brief preface to Mr. Chudgar’s book Colonel Josiah Wedgwood 
compares the India of the Indian Princes with the Germany of 1789, 
when feudalism had not yet been swept into limbo by the “ purifying 
hurricane” of the French Revolution. In 1789 Germany had 1800 
political units. The India of the Princes has 563. The reader who 
will turn from Mr. Chudgar’s book and peruse the first dozen pages 
of Dr. Gooch’s Modern Germany will realise the justice of Colonel 
Wedgwood’s comparison. ‘“‘ Constitutional liberty was unknown and 
administrative efficiency was the exception. . . . Most German Princes 
entered on their inheritance in the spirit of Leo X; who-on hearing of 
his election blandly observed, ‘God has given us the papacy, let us 
enjoy it.’ . . . Venality placed the adventurer in office, and reckless 
ostentation stood out in glaring contrast to the poverty of the people 
. . . the building of costly palaces ate up the resources of the State.” 

All these features will be found reproduced in the dark picture 
drawn by Mr. Chudgar of the general conditions of life and govern- 
ment and administration in the ‘‘ Yellow India,” whose inhabitants, 
as we read in the Butler Committee’s report, are “ still for the most 
part under the personal rule of their Princes.” The Princes have 
had warnings from Viceroy after Viceroy of the dangers and abuses 
of autocratic rule, but it is still true that even such elementary reforms 
as a fixed privy purse, security of tenure in the public services and an 
‘independent judiciary, even if accepted “in principle,” are very far 
from being the rule in practice. Without such reforms there can be 
no guarantee for that minimum standard of civilised government 
bess would include reasonable provision for education and public 
health. 

The Butler Committee has recorded its view that while it is the 
duty of the Paramount Power to maintain the rights, privileges and 
dignities of the Princes, it is not less its duty, in case of a revolutionary 
movement due to a widespread popular demand for change, to suggest 
measures for the satisfaction of the demand. No such case has yet 
arisen, but we find in this book the first formulation of demands which 
are sure to develop in strength. 

The manner of its satisfaction and the gradual welding into one 
polity of the ‘‘ Two Indias ” are problems for future statesmen, Indian 
and British. To Mr. Chudgar, however, the one thing needful for the 
return of India’s bygone Golden Age is the immediate withdrawal of 
the British. But for their misrule and exploitation India would 
to-day be ranked alongside of Japan or America. F. Pratt. 


LAW 


60. Cours de Droit International. By Dionisio AnziLottt, President 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice. Translated from 
Italian to French by Pror. G. GipEL. Vol. I. 1929. (Paris: 
Recueil Sirey. 8vo. 534 pp.) 


PROFESSOR GIDEL has done well to undertake the translation of 
this work, which is already in its third edition, being in substance 
lectures delivered by the author at the University of Rome. This 
volume is introductory and contains a discussion of general theories, 
to be followed by two more volumes which will in some cases deal 
more in detail with the subjects introduced. 
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The mass of literature dealing with Public International Law is 
bewildering, but some works we cannot well spare, and of such is the 
book in review. This class of treatise is of special value to the foreign 
student who wants to understand the mind of the professor in Italy 
in approaching international subjects, just as to understand the legal 
mentality of the French he must be familiar with Fauchille’s Droit 
International Public. The two are not so different from each other 
as they both are from the British, and this in a way that can be felt 
rather than analysed. It is to be hoped that the last volume will 
finish with an index more than usually detailed. 

WynpDHAM A. BEWES. 
61. The Law of Nations : a Selection of Cases and other Readings. By 
Epwin De Wirt Dickinson, Professor of Law in the University 
of Michigan. 1929. (London: McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
8vo. xxii + 1133 pp. 30s.) 

In this volume Professor Dickinson treats of the Law of Nations 
chiefly as it is interpreted and applied by British and American 
Courts, and the principal contents consist of quotations from judg- 
ments and from the text-books of approved authorities. It is thus a 
compilation which may prove very useful from having actual texts 
collected into one volume. The preface warns the reader that only 
certain branches of the large subject have been treated, and that the 
author has had in view the utility of the book for pedagogic purposes, 
the material having been selected accordingly, so that some cases, 
generally cited, may be missed while others may appear which are 
not so often referred to. We suspect that cases which the author 
doubts may also be wanting, for we miss, for instance, the unsatis- 
factory Fagarnes case in the part relating to inter fauces terre. Some 
decisions of the Hague International Courts are included. The 
British reader will have the advantage of a goodly collection of 
American cases and opinions, which, by the by, form almost the 
entirety of Chapter X dealing with “ Treaties in the Law of Nations.” 

WyNnpDHAM A. BEWES. 


NEw Books 


62. Principes de Droit International Privé selon la loi et la jurisprudence 

pene ey (Paris: Editions Domat-Montchrestien. 8vo. 
. 65 fr. 

63. Eaniiadonges des nage ogy Internationalen Gerichishofs in 
Deutscher Ubersetzung. Vols. I and II. 1929. (Leiden: Sijt- 
hoffs. 8vo. Vol. I: viii + 255 pp.) 

64.* British Acceptance of Compulsory Arbitration under the ‘‘ Optional 
Clause”’ and its Implications. By A. PEARCE HIGGINS. 1929. 
(Cambridge: Heffer & Sons. 8vo. 15 pp. 6d.) 

65. Source Book of Constitutional History from 1660. By D. OswaLp 
4 1930. (London: LongmansGreen. 8vo. x + 505 pp. 
ais. 


AFRICA 


66. A Few Words on the Anglo-Egyptian Settlement. By ApBas HiLMI 
II. 1930. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. I05pp. 4s..6d.) 

67. The Muhammadan Emirates of Nigeria. By S.J. HoGBEN. 1930. 
(Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
vii + 204 pp. Ios. 6d.) 
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FAR EAST 
68.* China to Chelsea: A Modern Pilgrimage along Ancient Highways. 
By Capt. D. McCattuM. 1929. (London: Benn. 8vo. xvi-+ 
284 pp. 21s.) 
SOUTH AMERICA 
69. Twenty-five years in South America. By E. F. Every, D.D. 
1930. (London: S.P.C.K. 8vo. vii+ 212 pp. 7s. 6d.) 





NOTES 


MEETINGS DEPARTMENT 


1. THE functions of Chatham House, which may be summarised 
as ‘‘ the collection, examination and distribution of information,” are 
carried out by two main methods: the written and the oral method. 
It is the business of the Meetings Department to develop the oral 
method through the organisation of meetings. 

2. Meetings are of three kinds, viz.: 

General Meetings, 
Section Meetings, 
Group Meetings. 


3. General Meetings are held in the main hall once a fortnight, 


‘usually at 8.30 p.m. on Tuesdays, in accordance with a programme 


sent out at the beginning of each session. 
The Sessional periods are : 


End of January to Easter, 

After Easter to mid-July, 

Beginning of October to mid-December. 
Extra General Meetings are held on intervening Tuesdays as occasion 
arises. 

4. Section Meetings—As from January Ist, 1930, these are in 
effect miniature General Meetings, held in the Common Room or 
Library; they are informal in character, and allow greater opportunity 
for discussion than do the General Meetings. A fortnightly pro- 
gramme of Section Meetings will be circulated to all members resident 
in England. As a general rule they are held on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Thursdays, at 8.30 p.m., ending at 10.0 p.m. Occasional meetings 
take place at 5.30 p.m. Members are invited to suggest speakers 
and subjects for Sectional Meetings. 

5- Group Meetings.—At present in process of being reorganised 
and developed. Any member desirous of making a sustained study 
by the group method of a particular problem of International Affairs 
is requested to communicate with the Secretary of the Meetings 
Department. Further particulars will be published in the Journal in 


due course. 
STEPHEN KINnG-HALL. 


The following meetings have been held during the two months 
ending December 31st, 1929 : 
November 4th, 1929. Section Meeting. 
The Central African Mandates and the New Colonial Policy. 
Speaker : Professor A. Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
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November 6th, 1929. Section Meeting. 
The International Postal Service and the Universal Postal Union. 
Speaker: Brig.-General F. H. Williamson, C.B., C.B.E., Director 
of Postal Service. (See p. 68.) 
November 14th, 1929. Section Meeting. 
The Situation in Albania. 
Speaker: Lt.-Col. W. F. Stirling, D.S.O., M.C., Inspector-General 
in Albania. 
November 18th, 1929. Section Meeting. 
Personal Impressions of Fascist Italy. : 
Speaker: Mr. Arthur R. Reade, Reader in English at the 
University of Florence. 
Chairman: Mr. A. J. A. Ball. 
November 19th, 1929. General Meeting. 
Germany and Europe. 
Speaker: Dr. A. Wolfers of the Hochschule fiir Politik, Berlin. 
Chairman: Dr. G. P. Gooch. (See p. 23.) 
November 20th, 1929. Section Meeting, 4.30 p.m. 
Mrs. Arnold J. Toynbee gave some general impressions of her 
journey to Turkey and back by car. 
November 2st, 1929. Section Meeting. 
The Financing of Russian Industry. 
Speaker: Mr. J. H. Penson. (See p. 100.) 
November 26th, 1929. General Meeting. 
British Policy as seen by a Frenchman. 
Speaker : Monsieur André Géraud (Pertinax), 
Chairman: Mr. H. Wickham Steed. 
November 27th, 1929. Section Meeting. 
The International Aspect of Rationalisation. 
Speaker: Mr. M. W. Meakin, author of the New Industrial 
Revolution. (See p. 79.) 
December 3rd, 1929. ‘General Meeting. 
The British Empire and the Pan-European Idea. 
Speaker: The Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P. 
Chairman: Mr. D. O. Malcolm. (See p. 1.) 
December 4th, 1929. Section Meeting. 
The te ig of the Soviet Government towards Scientific Re- 
search. 
Speaker: Mr. J. G. Crowther, Scientific Correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, 
December 5th, 1929. Group I. Inaugural Meeting. 
- The International Functions of Gold. 
Speaker: Sir Josiah Stamp. 
irman : Sir Charles Addis. 
December oth, 1929. Section Meeting. 
The Present Situation in Morocco. 
Speaker : Sir Charles Hobhouse. 
December 9th, 1929. Section Meeting. 
The Economic and Financial Relations between the United States 
and Europe. 
Speaker: Professor Bertil Ohlin, Professor of Economy at the 
University of Copenhagen. 
December oth, 1929. Section Meeting. 
Western Civilisation and Eastern Nations. 
Speaker: Lt.-Col. Sir Lionel Haworth, K.B.E. 
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December 11th, 1 - Section Meeting. 
Anglo-French Relations. 
Speaker : M. Jacques Arnavon, Secretary General of the Associa- 
tion France-Grande Bretagne. 
December 12th, 1929. Section Meeting. 
The Freedom of the Seas. 
Speaker: Captain A. C. Dewar, R.N., of the Historical Section 
of the Training and Staff Duties Division. (See p. 63.) 


THE LIBRARY 


The Council wishes to acknowledge with many thanks gifts of pub- 
lications for the Library from: F. B. Bourdillon,; Major H. Chenevix 
Trench, L. K. Elmhirst, W. N. Ewer, Miss M. M. Green, President 
Hu Han Min, Dr. E. Jackh, J. G. Lockhart, C. A. Macartney, E. R. P. 
Moon, Sir Theodore Morison, Miss Caroline Playne, Sir John Power, 
Sir John Pratt, Bruce Richmond, J. A. Selby-Bigge, A. Wauters, 
Sir Frederick Whyte, Sir Arnold Wilson, H. G. M. Woodhead, Bureau 
of International Relations, University of California, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Daily Express, Esthonian Legation, 
Foreign Office Library, Foreign Policy Association, High Commissioner 
for South Africa, Information Service on International Affairs, Institut 
fiir Auswartige Politik, Hambuzg, Institut fiir internationales Recht 
an der Universitat Kiel, Institut Universitaire des Hautes Etudes 
Internationales, International Association for the Study and Improve- 

‘ment of Human Relations, International Institute of Agriculture, 
Mexican Foreign Office, National City Bank of New York, Polish 
Foreign Office, Round Table, School of Oriental Studies. 


WORLD ASPECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1930 


A Conference, yee by the League of Nations Union, will be held at the 
London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C.1, on 
February 25th, 26th and 27th next, on the subject of ‘‘ World Aspects of Un- 
employment, 1930.” The questions to be discussed are—(r1) peta, aS ore as 
an International Problem; (2) the Effect on Labour Conditions of Rationalisa- 
tion; (3) Resettlement by Industries; (4) Resettlement by Countries; (5) 
American Economic Policy and European Social Legislation. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the League of Nations Union, 

15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.1. 


BINDING COVERS FOR THE JOURNAL 


Binding covers for the 1929 Volume of the Journal are now available at 
1s. 6d. each. The inclusive cost of binding is 5s. Orders (together with the 
copies of the Journal when it is desired that the binding should be arranged by 
the Institute) should be sent to the Secretary, Chatham House, St. James's 
Square, London, S.W.1. 
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